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Che Cexan Archive War of 1842 


DORMAN H. WINFREY 


ANY UNUSUAL INTERNAL WARS have occurred in the course 
M of Texas history. There have been the Salt War, the 
Fence-Cutters’ War, the Cart War, the Hoodoo War, 

the Regulator-Moderator War, the Jaybird-Woodpecker War, and 
the Archive War. Most of these conflicts resulted from intense 
economic struggles or differences between political factions. The 
Texan Archive War, however, was unique in its cause and result, 
and was especially significant in that there was no loss of life. The 
Archive War, described by one writer as “an incident whose time 
period is said to be limited to two days, whose geographic area 
did not exceed twenty miles, and in which some hundred men 
and one woman figured,’’? was brought on by a dispute which 
arose over President Sam Houston’s attempt to remove the ar- 
chives of the Republic of Texas from Austin to Houston and later 
to Washington-on-the-Brazos. The incident played a decisive part 
in the final determination of the location of the capital of Texas.? 
The archives of the Republic of Texas consisted of all the land 
titles, the treaties between Texas and the European powers, the 
tattered banners and trophies of the battle of San Jacinto, the 
seal of the Republic, the military records of the revolutionary 
period, and miscellaneous manuscripts and documents comprising 
the official papers of the government. In 1836, during the Texas 
Revolution, the archives were moved from one locality to another 
by the ad interim government to avoid capture by the Mexicans. 


1Hope Yager, The Archive War in Texas (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 
1939)» 1. 

?Henry J. Jewett, “The Archive War of Texas,” De Bow’s Review, Vol. 1, No. 5 
(New Series, May, 1859), 523. 
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For a time the archives were at the seat of government at Colum- 
bia; the following year they were moved to Houston. The archives 
of the young Republic were meager at the time and were hauled 
in saddlebags and trunks. 

In 1839, during the presidental administration of Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, the town of Austin became the capital after much agita- 
tion. The location selected was in the vicinity where Lamar had 
hunted buffalo and was the approximate site that Stephen F. 
Austin had chosen for his home.* Austin in 1839 was on the edge 
of the western frontier. To the north the closest settlement was at 
the Falls of the Brazos; to the west and southwest the country 
was in the hands of hostile Indians. The proposal to establish the 
seat of government in such a remote area was opposed by those 
living in the more populated regions along the coast.‘ Chief 
among the dissenters was General Sam Houston who stood firm 
in his opinion that the seat of government should remain in the 
city named for him, because it had the acknowledged advantage 
of sea traffic. The Morning Star of Houston carried repeated 
editorials denouncing any such move, and there were many ob- 
stacles in transferring the capital. Provisions for housing had to 
be made, the city had to be planned, and a method of getting 
supplies to and from Austin had to be devised. These difficulties 
were strikingly shown in the sharp language of the editor of the 
Morning Star on April 17, 1839: 


It appears to us absurd to suppose that the indispensible accom- 
modations can be prepared for the President and the other officers 
of the government, within the time specified by law, unless, indeed, 


3Stephen F. Austin to Samuel May Williams, August 21, 1833, in Eugene C. 
Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin (Nashville, 1925) , 264-265. 

4The founding of Brasilia, new capital of Brazil, on April 21, 1960, has much in 
common with Austin. “Both capitals were created remote from the centers of 
population in their republics. Both capitals were constructed on the frontier to 
force the development of the interior of their countries. The site for Brasilia, six 
hundred miles inland, was chosen as a result of a survey which made use of modern 
professional skills of city and regional planners quite unavailable to the selectors 
of Austin over 120 years ago.” Interesting to Texans is that April 21, the date 
chosen for the inauguration of Brasilia, is a national holiday in Brazil. “That date 
in 1789 marks the execution of the leader of a revolutionary party that first 
proposed the removal of the capital from the seaboard. The insurgents accused 
coastal Rio de Janeiro, capital of the then Portuguese Colony, of turning its back 
on its own country.” San Jacinto Museum Bulletin (Volume 4, number 3, Spring, 
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there should be an ‘Aladin’s Lamp’ at hand by whose magic spell 
cities and castles can be reared in a single night. 


Those in favor of the move, however, did not have castles in 
mind. Theirs was the hope of developing the interior of the huge 
Republic and of choosing a central point accessible to all the 
people of Texas after the population was more equally distributed. 

The most outstanding criticism of the removal of the seat of 
government was Austin’s proximity to both enemies, the Indians 
and the Mexicans. The possibility of attack was a constant threat 
to the citizens of Austin and especially, to the archives and rec- 
ords of the General Land Office. These differences of opinion, 
the subsequent removal of the seat of government to Austin, and 
the attempts to change the capital back to Houston were the main 
causes of the Archive War. 

In the removal of archival property from Houston to Austin, 
John P. Borden, first commissioner of the General Land Office, 
acted as the government’s agent and made all necessary arrange- 
ments for the transfer. His official record covering the period from 
August 26 to October 14, 1839, shows that some fifty wagons 
hauled the archives and that the total cost of the removal was 
$6,215.° By the 14th of October the archives and heads of depart- 
ments were in Austin, and all offices were open for the transaction 
of business. President Lamar and his cabinet arrived on October 
17. 

The Houston faction in Congress and the early critics who 
opposed moving the capital to Austin never gave up hope that 
the seat of government would be returned to the coast. Sam 
Houston never hesitated to voice his personal dislike of the city 
of Austin. He wrote his fiancée, Anna Raguet, that Austin was 
the most unfortunate site on earth for the capital.* He feared 
that Indians could burn the town, destroy the archives, and 
murder the people and “that he (using an oath) would not risk 


5John Borden’s Accounts with the Republic of Texas, August 26, 1839-October 
14, 1839 (MSS., Main Miscellaneous File, Archives, Texas State Library); J. P. 
Borden to M. B. Lamar, December 20, 1839, in Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., and 
others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols., Austin, 1921- 
1928) , III, 204. 

6Sam Houston to Anna Raguet, December 10, 1839, in Amelia Williams and 


Eugene C. Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston (8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943) , 
II, g22. 
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his scalp, up in that d—d hole, called Austin.’”* His fears of In- 
dians in the Austin vicinity were not unfounded, for in 1842 at 
least one Austin citizen was scalped at Barton Springs, while a 
party of Comanches “led by a chief, wearing on his head a war 
dress of buffalo horns, and blowing a whistle furiously, passed 
near the French minister’s house.’ During this Comanche raid a 
young white boy was killed and a Negro boy was captured.‘ 

The situation on the frontier was such that the Houston Morn- 
ing Star made another attack on the location of the capital. On 
December 16, 1840, there appeared an editorial stating that “all 
communications between it [Austin] and the inhabited portions 
of the country are almost cut off. Let the Archives be removed 
to the city of Houston; three fourths of the people of Texas would 
acquiesce and rejoice in a removal of this kind and the present 
generation will reward the effort by their fervent and honest 
approbation.”* There is no way to determine whether the major- 
ity of the people actually did want the seat of government to be 
moved back to Houston, but the residents in Austin were deter- 
mined to maintain the capital. 

In September, 1841, Sam Houston was elected President of the 
Republic for the second time receiving three-fourths of the votes. 
One of the measures he felt had public endorsement was his de- 
sire to move the capital back to Houston, and he advocated the 
removal with renewed vigor. In the Congress, however, such pro- 
posals were always defeated, and in February, 1842, when that 
body adjourned, Austin remained the legal capital. The President 
moved back to Houston while Congress was not in session. 

Shortly after Congress adjourned in 1842, a Mexican invasion 
of Texas gave President Houston the emergency he needed to 
justify the removal of the archives and the seat of government 
from Austin. Over a thousand Mexican troops crossed the Rio 
Grande, and by March 5 General Rafael Vasquez occupied San 
Antonio, Settlers along the Colorado were fearful of the invaders, 
and in Austin a vigilance committee was formed on March 6 to 
consider the defense of the city. Resolutions were drafted recom- 


7Texas Centinel (Austin), August 5, 1841. 
8Jewett, “The Archive War of Texas,” De Bow’s Review, May, 1859, p. 520. 
®Morning Star (Houston), December 16, 1840. 
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mending that martial law be declared and that all families leave 
for a more protected portion of the country. This advice was 
heeded by many, and only about two dozen families and a few 
single men remained in Austin.*? The French chargé d'affaires, 
Alphonse de Saligny, was among those who fled.”* 

The Mexican attack on San Antonio was not a full scale inva- 
sion. Vasquez and his force retreated from San Antonio only two 
days after their arrival. Communication was limited, however, 
and President Houston, fearing for the safety of the archives and 
perhaps realizing that the time was opportune, ordered Secretary 
of War George W. Hockley on March 10, 1842, to remove the 
archives to Houston.'? The President justified his order for re- 
moval of the archives by Section 3 of General Provisions of the 
Constitution of the Republic of Texas which stated that “The 
president and heads of departments shall keep their offices at the 
seat of government, unless removed by the permission of Con- 
gress, or unless, in case of emergency in time of war, the public 
interest may require their removal.’ Houston felt that a Mexican 
Army in San Antonio constituted an emergency and was a threat 
to the archives, and he stated: 


The destruction of the national archives would entail irremediable 
injury upon the whole people of Texas, and their safe preservation 
should be a consideration of paramount importance to that officer 
of the government who is responsible for such safe preservation. 

The constitution of the country—the supreme law of the land— 
the expression of the immediate will of the people, has devolved 
this high and sacred obligation upon the President. Should the 
infinite evil which the loss of the national archives would occasion, 


10Frank Brown, Annals of Travis County and the City of Austin (transcripts, 
Archives, Texas State Library) , Chapter IX, 8-9. 

11Saligny had experienced numerous troubles in Austin—some unbecoming to a 
diplomat—where he had been found guilty of passing counterfeit promissory notes 
and where he had regularly refused to pay his bills. Saligny was convined Austin 
was the jumping off place for civilization; culture did not exist, and it was difficult 
for him to maintain proper protocol in the frontier atmosphere. Although Saligny 
was fearful of Indians, Mexicans, and at times Texans, like a true son of France 
his faith never wavered in the power of the French flag. When he hurriedly left 
on March 19, he took time to hoist the tricolor on the French Legation. Jewett, 
“The Archive War of Texas,” De Bow’s Review, May, 1859, pp. 517-518. 

12Order to George W. Hockley for Removal of the Archives, March 10, 1842 
(MS., Executive Record of the Second Term of General Sam Houston’s Adminis- 
tration of the Government of Texas, December, 1841-December, 1844), Number 40, 
P- 49- 
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fall upon the country through his neglect of imperious constitutional 
duty, he would be culpable in the extreme, and most justly incur 
the reproach of a whole nation." 


Thomas W. Ward, commissioner of the General Land Office," 
was directed to make the preparations necessary for the transpor- 
tation of the archives.** The military commander in Austin, 
Colonel Henry Jones, opposed the executive order and decided 
after a consultation with the citizens to detain the archives. 

Residents of Austin were outraged when they learned of Pres- 
ident Houston’s intentions regarding the archives. Austinites felt 
the President had abandoned the seat of government. The fact 
that this move had resulted in a sharp decline in real estate values, 
no doubt, influenced many opinions. Some persons felt that Sam 
Houston had failed to realize the true condition of affairs on the 
western frontier and that the Vasquez invasion was merely a plun- 
dering or guerrilla party that did not constitute a serious threat. 
Austin citizens insisted the archives were as safe as they had ever 
been, and many persons felt the absence of the President from 
his post had been a large factor in the loss of confidence regarding 
the safety of the archives and the city of Austin. 

A colorful letter written by John Welsh of Webber’s Prairie, 
in eastern Travis County, to President Sam Houston provides an 
interesting measure of the public attitude in January of 1842 
toward moving the records of the government. 


Sir Old Sam Webbers purrary 7 January 1842 
We did heare that you was goin to move the seat of government 
and the publick papers and that you swore you would do it, and 


13Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, Il, 533. 


14Ward served as the second commissioner of the General Land Office. He was 
known as Peg Leg Ward, having lost his right leg in the siege of Bexar, December 
7, 1835, the same day that Ben Milam was killed. Tradition is that Ward’s leg and 
Milam’s body were interred in the same grave. Ward served during the battle of 
San Jacinto, and for services to Texas he was appointed Commissioner of the 
General Land Office by Sam Houston to succeed John P. Borden. Misfortune 
seemed to follow Ward, for in 1841, while firing a cannon in celebration of Texas 
independence, he lost his right arm. Noah Smithwick, Evolution of a State, or 
Recollections of Old Texas Days (Austin, 1900), 263. 

15Sam Houston to Thomas W. Ward, April 4, 1842, in General Land Office 
Letters: Early Letters Sent, 1840-1845 (MS., General Land Office, Austin) , III, 309. 
The writer is deeply appreciative to the members of the General Land Office staff 
for the splendid cooperation rendered in making available materials in the General 
Land Office pertaining to the Archive War. 
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then when you come to Austin and found out the boys would not 
let you do it you sed you never was going to move it. Now Sam you 
told a dam lie for you did promise the people in Houston that 
you would move it, and I heard a man say that you told Hockley 
not to bring all his servants because you would all go back soon. 
But the truth is that you are afeard you Dam old drunk Cherokee 
we dont thank you becase we would shot you and every dam wag- 
goner that you could start with the papers you cant do it and we 
ax you no odds Travis and Bastrop Fayette Gonzales can bring 
1000 Men out and Ned Burleson and Lewis P. Cook have promised 
that you shant budge with the papers I heard them myself and you 
know Burleson and Cook can make you squat you dam blackgard 
indian drunk Now old fellow if you want to try Ned Burleson spunk 
jist try to move these papers, and old Ned will serve you jist as 
he did your Cherokee brother when he took the Hat what you give 
to your Daddy Bowles You shall hear more from me when I am ready 


John Welch.** 


W. D. Miller, private secretary to Sam Houston, wrote to the 
President on March 16 that the citizens of Austin probably would 
not let the archives be moved and that they “would much rather 
take their rifles to prevent a removal than to fight Mexicans.”** 
Sam Whiting, chairman of the committee to protect the archives, 
wrote to M. B. Lamar on April 12, 1842, that, “We are holding 
on to the Archivs like death to dead negro & are determined they 
shall not be taken from here ’till ordered by a higher power than 
Sam Houston.’’* The general feeling, according to one Austin 
resident, was that “old Sam might go to h—1 but he should not 
have the archives without a fight.’’?® Feeling in Austin had reached 
violent proportions against any removal of the archives, and a 
meeting of the vigilance committee was called for March 16.7 
Resolutions were drawn up stating that an attempt to remove the 


archives was unnecessary, arbitrary, and a violation of the law. 


16“President’s Message with Documents in Reference to the Archive War,” July 
g, 1842 (MSS., Archives, Texas State Library) , Special Session, 6th Congress, Republic 
of Texas, File No. 2620; Harriet Smither (ed.), Journals of the Sixth Congress of 
the Republic of Texas, 1841-1842 (3 vols., Austin, 1940-1945), III, 48. 

17W. D. Miller to Sam Houston, March 16, 1842 (MS., W. D. Miller Papers, 
Archives, ‘Texas State Library) . 


18S. Whiting to M. B. Lamar, April 12, 1842, in Lamar Papers, IV, Part 1, p. 5. 


1°Brown, Annals of Travis County (transcripts, Archives, Texas State Library) , 
Chapter III, 8. 


20Smither (ed.), Journals of the Sixth Congress of the Republic of Texas, 1841- 
1842, Ill, 18-20. 
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The archives were to be guarded, and a patrol was provided at 
Bastrop to inspect and detain any wagons carrying government rec- 
ords. Houston was outraged at such defiance but no less deter- 
mined to carry out his intentions. He called a special session of 
the Sixth Congress, which convened at Houston on June 27, 1842. 
In his opening message the chief executive stressed the importance 
of removing the capital and the archives to Houston, but when 
the session adjourned, Congress had failed to sustain the President 
in his request. 

The following September Texas was invaded a second time by 
a Mexican Army when about twelve hundred soldiers under the 
direction of General Adrian Woll entered San Antonio. Although 
Woll retreated from San Antonio before the end of the month, his 
presence caused great excitement in Austin. Colonel Ward closed 
the General Land Office by proclamation on September 28 until 
“the enemy is expelled.” 

The regular session of Congress met at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos on December 5, 1842. Sam Houston had written Colonel 
Ward two months earlier that the government offices had been 
removed to Washington-on-the-Brazos and for Ward to try once 
more to remove the archives to that city. Ward was not able to 
accomplish this, and the efforts to remove the archives became 
the subject of intense debate at the congressional session. Pres- 
ident Houston reviewed before the Congress the trouble over the 
archives and the resistance offered by the citizens of Austin.” 
An executive resolution to remove the archives failed to pass, and 
Houston then took matters into his own hands. Without consult- 
ing Congress he issued confidential orders on December 10 to 
Colonel Thomas I. Smith and Captain Eli Chandler to remove 
the archives to Washington-on-the-Brazos.”* 

The men were instructed to act with secrecy and to make it 
appear that they were attempting to forestall an Indian invasion. 
Houston’s order to Smith and Chandler stated: 


21General Land Office Proclamation, September 28, 1842, in Thomas W. Streeter, 
Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845, Part I, Texas Imprints (2 vols.; Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1955), II, 413-414. 

22Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, III, 211-213. 

28[bid., 226-227; “Confidential Letter” from Sam Houston to Thomas W. Ward, 
December 10, 1842, in General Land Office Letters: Early Letters Sent, 1840-1845, 
(MS., General Land Office, Austin), III, 311-312. 
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Gentlemen—The importance of removing the public archives 
and government stores from their present dangerous situation at 
the City of Austin to a place of security, is becoming daily more 
and more imperative. While they remain where they are, no one 
knows the hour when they may be utterly destroyed. They are con- 
stantly liable to attack and destruction by the enemy. A due regard 
to the rights and interests of every citizen of the Republic, therefore, 
imposes upon the Executive, under the constitution, the duty of 
providing for their safety. In performing that duty, he must rely 
upon the agency of those to whom he shall entrust the execution. 
Your prudence and energy, Gentlemen, point you out to me as the 
proper agents for the performance of the work. You will accordingly 
receive herewith full authority to act. The manner of effecting your 
object will be left to your sound judgment and discretion. 

You are acquainted with the condition of things at Austin, 
and the exasperation of feeling pervading those who are directly 
interested in that place. You will govern your movements so as to 
suffer no detriment, either to yourselves, or to the property you 
may have in charge. Be prepared to act with efficiency. Do not be 
thwarted in the undertaking. 

From the great weight of the archives it will require at least 
some ten or fifteen wagons, with strong teams, to remove them. 

It would, also, be well to conduct your operations with the utmost 
secrecy; and by all means raise a sufficient force to take possession of 
and guard the archives, before any rumor of your intended visit 
could possibly be received there. You might raise your men as if 
for an Indian excursion; and by no means let your object be known 
till you are ready to act. Threats have been made, that if the 
Archives are ever removed, they will be in ashes. The loss to the 
country would be infinite and irreparable.** 


On the morning of December go, 1842, under the direction of 
Colonel Smith, three wagons and about twenty men quietly en- 
tered Austin to carry out President Houston’s orders. Colonel 
Ward was expecting the force and he quietly opened the Land 
Office.** The wagons were almost loaded before the Austin citizens 
knew what was taking place. Mrs. Angelina Eberly, a boarding- 


24Williams and Barker (eds.) , Writings of Sam Houston, III, 226-227. 

*5Colonel Ward supported the President in the controversy over the archives 
and as early as April 2, 1842, had written to Houston that, “I cannot consider the 
Archives at all safe at this point, and should be most willing to yield the most 
implicit obedience to the order of the President for the removal of the archives 
to a place of greater safety if the means of transportation were furnished, although 
it should be at the risk of my personal safety.” Thomas W. Ward to Sam Houston, 


April 2, 1842, in General Land Office Letters: Early Letters Sent, 1840-1845 (MS., 
General Land Office, Austin) , III, 308. 
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house keeper was the first to discover that the archives were being 
loaded,** and she spread the alarm. A small force soon assembled. 
Mrs. Eberly returned to Congress Avenue where a loaded six- 
pound howitzer had been kept since the Indian wars during 
Lamar’s administration. The muzzle was turned toward the Land 
Office, Mrs. Eberly applied the torch, and the cannon discharged.”* 
Some shots hit the Land Office but no serious damage was done 
and no one was injured. Colonel Ward related that “[The Ar- 
chives] were loaded at noon. ... Much excitement prevailed here, 
a howitzer loaded with grape was discharged at my residence after 
I had heard the cry of ‘blow the old house to pieces’ eight shot 
perforated the buildings. ...”** 

Colonel Smith directed his men and teamsters to leave Austin 
at once, which they did, taking the Caldwell road to the north- 
east to avoid the patrol at Bastrop. Meanwhile, some twenty Aus- 
tin men—some poorly armed and others without horses—under 
the command of Captain Mark B. Lewis set out after Smith’s 
party, taking the cannon with them. The Austin men had an 
advantage as the teams of oxen hauling the archives moved slowly. 
A blue norther came on, and the night was bitterly cold. The 
rain fell in torrents, making the roads almost impassable. 

Smith’s men made camp at Kinney’s Fort, a spot on Brushy 
Creek some eighteen miles from Austin, which had been the 
rendezvous site in 1841 for the Texan Santa Fe Expedition. The 
men picketed themselves in with cedar posts but posted no guards. 
They awoke the next morning, December 31, to find themselves 
overtaken by their pursuers. A conference was then held, and 
Smith was given the alternative to surrender or to fight. There 
are several versions concerning the events which took place at 
Kinney’s Fort between the Austin force and Smith’s men. H. H. 

26Alex W. Terrell, “The City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,” Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, XIV, 125. 


27Dudley G. Wooten, A Complete History of Texas (Dallas, 1899), 283, credits 
Mrs. Eberly with “touching off the piece.” D. W. C. Baker (comp.), A Texas 
Scrap-Book (New York, 1875), 142-143, states that “... it is not definitely settled, 
but it is generally conceded that it [the firing] was done by Mrs. Eberly. ...” For 
an account of Mrs. Eberly’s life see L. W. Kemp, “Mrs. Angelina B. Eberly,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXVI, 193-199. 

28Thomas W. Ward to Sam Houston, January 8, 1843, in General Land Office 
Letters: Early Letters Sent, 1840-1845 (MS., General Land Office, Austin), III, 
312-313. 
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Bancroft states that, ‘After some parley, Smith agreed to take 
back the wagons to Austin,”*® while Dudley G. Wooten’s account 
is that Smith “was compelled to haul the records back to Aus- 
tin. .. .”*° Colonel Ward’s testimony was that Smith and Chandler 
were forced to allow the citizens of Austin to transport the wagons 
containing the papers back to Austin.*t Frank Brown, who col- 
lected much firsthand information from early Austin residents 
concerning the Archive War, gave the following version: 


At daylight next morning [December, 31] Smith’s party found 
themselves confronted by the pursuers and the cannon planted so 
as to command their camp. A parley ensued, in which Capt. Lewis 
told Smith that he could have but a few minutes in which to decide 
what he would do—that some of his men had insisted upon attack 
at sight, but that he had dissuaded them. Smith surrendered; and 
much against his wish, had to return to town with the boxes and 
place them where he found them .. 

Meantime the few ladies of Austin had prepared a good dinner— 
which proved to be a supper to which all hands [did] ample justice. 
After supper, there was a interchange of good words and com- 
plimentary allusions that erased all unkind feelings. Smith and his 
men then returned home. Thus happily ended a bloodless war.*? 


Henry J. Jewett, writing about the Archive War less than two 
decades after it took place, gave a slightly different account of the 
events: 


Col. Smith and his command seeing themselves so far outnum- 
bered, and influenced probably by the appeals made to their sense 
of justice, concluded not to attempt any further removal of the 
records, and they were then taken possession of by the party from 
Austin. A dinner was tendered to Col. Smith’s command, if they 
chose to return with the wagons; but this was declined, and he 
retired with his company, excepting the wagoners, on the Brazos. 
The wagoners then reversed their route, and returned with the 
howitzer party to Austin, where they were hospitably entertained. 


29H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; San 
Francisco, 1886-1889) , II, 354. 

30Wooten, A Complete History of Texas, 283. 

31Thomas W. Ward to Sam Houston, January 8, 1843, in General Land Office 
Letters: Early Letters Sent, 1840-1845 (MS., General Land Office, Austin), III, 
312-313. 

82Brown, Annals of Travis County (transcripts, Archives, Texas State Library) , 
Chapter IX, 43. 
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The records were removed from the wagons, and placed in the 
custody of the citizens of the place, amid much rejoicing.** 


Two General Land Office clerks, Nathan Mitchell and Walter 
Winn, were directed by Colonel Ward to accompany the wagons 
hauling the Land Office records. They were instructed to take 
special care of the Land Office papers and “not on any account 
to give them up to any person.” The clerks were not able to carry 
out their assignment, and this is explained in part by their report 
of the events of December go and 31. 


Statement of the Clerks 

This is to certify that on Friday morning, the Thirtieth December, 
1842, Major Thos. I. Smith and Captain E. Chandler arrived at 
the General Land Office in the City of Austin with a company of 
twenty four men and three waggons, drawn by oxen; bringing with 
them an order from the Executive to the Commissioner General 
Land Office, requesting him, the Commissioner, to forward by the 
above named waggons the papers and Archives of the General Land 
Office to the City of Washington—that, by the Commissioner, the 
boxes which contained the papers and Archives of the General 
Land Office were pointed to Major Thos. I. Smith and Capt. E. 
Chandler, who, with the assistance of their men, placed the same 
in the before named waggons—that the commissioner requested 
us, Nathan Mitchell “Spanish Clerk” and Translator in the General 
Land Office and Walter Winn, Assistant Clerk in the same, to take 
charge all the boxes containing the papers and Archives of the 
General Land Office; that we should remain with and keep them 
in our possession; and to see that they were not molested or injured; 
and on no account to give them up to any person or persons what- 
ever; and further, that if any rioting should take place between the 
citizens and the waggon guard that we should keep ourselves aloof 
from all such riots. What with these instructions we left Austin, 
that when about twenty miles distant, and near the residence of 
Doct. Kinney on Brushy Creek, it being late in the evening, we 
were overtaken and hailed by the citizens from Austin and the 
County of Travis. That we were addressed by Messrs. Holden and 
Noland in behalf of the citizens from Travis County. That they, 
Messrs. Holden and Noland stated: “They had in a neighbouring 
grove a force of eighty men; that they had come out for the Archives 
of the General Land Office, and that they should not return without 
them” that Maj. Thos. I. Smith and Capt. E. Chandler replied 


38Jewett, “The Archive War of Texas,” De Bow’s Review, May, 1859, p. 522. An 
article in the Austin American, March 26, 1939, gives an account of Smith’s men 
as taking their horses to water at the creek and then failing to return, leaving the 
teams and archives in the hands of the Austin citizens. 
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“They were acting under Executive orders, and should proceed 
with the papers and Archives of the General Land Office to the City 
of Washington.” That they, Messrs. Holden and Noland stated 
“should there be fighting we, Nathan Mitchell and Walter Winn 
would be the first shot down.” That we replied “We had not come 
out to fight, but were sent by the Commissioner, as officers in 
charge of the boxes containing the papers and Archives of the 
General Land Office.” That the citizens of Travis County came to 
a compromise with Maj. Thos. I. Smith and Capt. E. Chandler, 
the two latter promising to take the waggons with the papers and 
Archives of the General Land Office to the dwelling of Doct. Kinney 
and there remain with them until morning. That during the night 
a howitzer arrived from Austin. That in the morning the citizens of 
Travis County said to be sixty eight in number, took forcible pos- 
session of the papers and Archives of the General Land Office: they, 
then and there stating the same should not be returned to the 
Commissioner General Land Office. That the waggons which had 
been engaged to transport the above named papers and Archives 
to the City of Washington were then employed to take them back 
to Austin, at which place they arrived late on the evening of the 
thirty-first December, and that the citizens of Travis County de- 
posited the before named papers and Archives of the General 
Land Office in the dwelling house of Mrs. Angelina Eberly. 

We, Nathan Mitchell and Walter Winn, and each of us, solemnly 
swear that the foregoing statement is true and correct according 
to the best of our recollection, so help us God. 

[Signed] NATHAN MITCHELL 
WALTER WINN 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th of January 1843. 
[Signed] A. D. Coomss 
Chief Justice of 
Travis County* 


The Archive War ended, without bloodshed, on New Year’s 
Eve, December 31, 1842, but the memory of it left much bitter- 
ness, and controversies continued to arise. An Archive Committee 
was Organized in the House of Representatives and a thorough 
investigation was made. The report of the committee denounced 
President Houston’s actions and held that he had no legal power 
to act as he did without the sanction of Congress. The government 
of the Republic continued to function at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos while the public archives remained in deserted Austin 


84Statement of Nathan Mitchell and Walter Winn, January 25, 1843, in General 
Land Office Letters: Early Letters Sent, 1840-1845 (MS., General Land Office, 
Austin) , III, 313-315. 
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where buildings were tenantless and weeds had grown in the 
streets. James Webb, one of the few persons to remain in Austin, 
wrote to Mirabeau B. Lamar on May 4, 1843, and gave the fol- 
lowing description: 


Poor Austin has sadly changed since you saw it, as indeed, has 
all the Western part of the Country—We have now but a small 
population,—no business,—& are living under great privations— 
We have however, held on to the “Archives,” & will battle for them 
to the death. .. .*° 


The controversies over the archives and the permanent seat of 
government were not settled while Sam Houston remained Pres- 
ident. On December g, 1844, Anson Jones took office and on 
February 28, 1845, the United States Congress adopted the joint 
resolution proposing the annexation of Texas. Annexation was 
approved by the Texas Congress and on July 4, 1845, a convention 
was called to meet in Austin to consider the matter. Brought to 
Austin at this time were the archives which had accumulated 
while the Texas government functioned at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos. The archives, which had been in the possession of the 
local Austin committee since the Archive War, were turned over 
to President Jones when he arrived. The handful of Austin citi- 
zens who held the archives against so many odds no doubt played 
a decisive role in making Austin the permanent capital of Texas. 


35James Webb to M. B. Lamar, May 4, 1843, in Lamar Papers, IV, Part 1, p. 20. 


Colonel Bill Snort 
A Cevas Jack Downing 


WILLIAM R. LINNEMAN 


URING Benjamin Harrison’s administration, a Texan comic 
character known as “Col. Bill Snort” became a popular 
commentator on American politics. Snort, who was cast 

in the role of an adviser to the Republican President, was nom- 
inally a Texas Democrat, a member of the “rock-ribbed, copper- 
distilled, sour-mash Democratic party. The great unsung, unhon- 
ored, and unsoaped.”’? Snort was pictured by his creator, Alex E. 
Sweet, as venal, unscrupulous, and prejudiced, and his flopping 
from one party to the other was a satire on the “mugwumps” and 
turncoat politicians of the age. 

Snort lies within the tradition of the comic rogue, and his state- 
ments have to be read as a form of irony. He voiced his opinion, or 
prejudices, to such an immoderate degree, that the average reader 
probably compensated them by taking an opposite or more mod- 
erate viewpoint. These “Snort” comments were delivered in a 
series of weekly letters that appeared in the illustrated humor mag- 
azine Texas Siftings. Although ostensibly in the service of the Re- 
publicans, at least while Harrison was in office, Snort did little 
more than tell of the party’s misconduct, confusion, and devotion 
to vested interests. Actually, the letters were written from the 
Democratic viewpoint by Sweet, Siftings editor, and were syndi- 
cated in some fifty Democratic newspapers, during the campaign 
of 1892. So popular were these letters that they created a public 
belief in Snort as a real person, and it was reported that Grover 
Cleveland, in his travels throughout the country in his second 
term, became annoyed by persons who insisted Colonel Snort was 
with the presidential party. 

As a presidential adviser Snort became a member of a select 


1Texas Siftings, XXI (July 21, 1894), 5. 
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group. Although politics has offered one of the traditional sources 
of content for American humor and satire, there have been only 
a few comic creations who have been placed as White House 
confidants. The first of this breed was Major Jack Downing, the 
simple, down East Yankee, who achieved his fame in the age of 
Jackson. Downing was the brain child of Seba Smith, editor of the 
Portland (Maine) Courier. Petroleum V. Nasby, an ignorant and 
corrupt rural minister who became chaplain to Andrew Johnson, 
was used by his creator, David Ross Locke of the Toledo Blade, as 
a symbol for the Copperheads during the Civil War. More sophis- 
ticated than Downing and less of a rogue than Nasby, Snort had 
much in common with his famous predecessors. Like them he first 
approached the President as an office seeker; all three accompanied 
their respective presidents on tour; and as close advisers they were 
sometimes sent on special misions. 

Colonel Bill Snort was the creation of Alexander Edwin Sweet 
(1841-1901), a Texan humorist, who was born in Canada, edu- 
cated in Germany, and achieved his fame both in Texas and New 
York. His father, Colonel James R. Sweet, was a wealthy mer- 
chant, “who spent his fortune like a Southern gentleman, and 
commanded a Texas regiment in the Confederate army.”? Young 
Alex was educated at a prep school in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
and then was sent to Germany to study at the Polytechnic Institute 
in Carlsruhe. He married a German girl, and when the Civil 
War broke out, Sweet and his bride had to run a Union blockade 
to arrive at Galveston. He joined the 33rd Texas Cavalry and 
served for three years as a private, one of “the immortal few ... 
who fought in the ranks as a private for the cause of the Confed- 
eracy and was not made a colonel or major after the war was over.’ 

After the war Sweet followed desultory careers in politics, law, 
and journalism. During Reconstruction he became a Republican 
and a staunch supporter of the E. J. Davis regime. Sweet was 
elected city attorney of San Antonio in 1879 but soon turned to 
journalism, achieving some reputation through his humorous 
column “Siftings” in the Galveston News. In 1881, at Austin, with 


2Ibid., XVI (December 26, 1891), 13. 
3Ibid. 
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J. Armoy Knox he started Texas Siftings. This was an eight-page 
humorous newspaper that relied upon clippings from exchange 
newspapers for much of its material. The newspaper achieved a 
great popularity; so great that the owners decided to expand and 
in 1884 moved it from Austin, where it was first published, to 
New York. In 1886 the publication’s format was changed to that 
of an illustrated humor magazine of the Puck, Judge, and Life 
class. The pages were folded in half to quarto, and a great many 
black and white drawings were used. A. Miner Griswold, known 
as ‘‘the Fat Contributor,” because of his voluminous contributions, 
joined Sweet as editor, and Knox was made business manager. 
From 1886 to 1891 Texas Siftings was the most popular of all 
the American illustrated comics. Its circulation built up to 150,- 
ooo, half again as large as Puck, and for a few years an English 
edition was printed at London. Besides Sweet and Griswold, such 
humorists as Henry Clay, Lukens, Opie Read, and Bill Nye ap- 
peared. The magazine printed the poetry of Joaquin Miller and 
James Whitcomb Riley, and Citizen George Francis Train wrote 
a column in verse about current events. Thomas Worth, well 
known for his caricatures of Negro life, was the magazine’s chief 
cartoonist; he was assisted mainly by D. M. McCarthy and, in 
time, Alex E. Sweet, Jr. Another son, Lewis, conducted a column 
on the theater. Much of Texas Siftings’ humor was typical of the 
time: blunt, rough satire on racial and religious minorities. The 
editors also seem to have been overly fond of puns. But at its best, 
Siftings was a witty, perceptive, and cosmopolitan publication. 
The Snort Letters, which were a feature of the magazine’s 
greatest years, apparently were not begun as a deliberate political 
satire but were an outgrowth of humorous characters and tech- 
niques previously used by Sweet. Colonel Snort was only one of 
the comic figures familiar to any regular reader of Texas Siftings. 
Sweet had also invented the “Rev. Whangdoodle Baxter,” pastor 
of the Austin Blue Light Tabernacle, to represent the Negro 
preacher; and “Mose Schaumburg,” a stereotype of the Jewish 
merchant. The sketches that Snort first appeared in were satires 
on rural journalism. He was portrayed as the editor of the Crosby 
County Clarion and Farmer’s Vindicator, with a “sworn circu- 
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lation of 360 copies a week,” and was thus a caricature of the vain 
and pretentious country journalist. 

In one of the best of these early sketches, Snort was satirized 
for his attempt to keep up with the New York press. He had just 
hired an office boy, Johnny Fizzletop, to help him with his man- 
ifold editorial duties, such as mixing paste, running to the saloon 
with a tin bucket, and writing editorials to shake the thrones of 
Europe. On this particular occasion Snort instructed Johnny how 
to write up a local trial in the manner of New York journalism. 


“Were there any female witnesses?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Sniverly was on the stand.” 

“What sort of a looking woman is she?” 

“About forty, ugly as sin, with a wart on the end of her nose, 
and she wears specs.” 

“Write—Mrs. Sniverly, the girl wife of the accused, then took the 
stand. She was a vision of loveliness, a bewitching blonde with large 
languishing eyes, a faultless, willowy figure, and fine chisled features.” 

“But Col. Snort, she ain’t that sort of a woman. I saw her myself.” 

“Johnny, we must keep pace with the New York press no matter 
if we perjure ourselves in every issue of the paper. ... Remember, 
Johnny, that to keep pace with the metropolitan press you must 
describe every woman as if she was a young society belle, even if she 
be 127 years old and bed-ridden. By the way, to keep pace with 
New York journalism, we must have a life like picture of Mrs. 
Sniverly, the child wife. There is an old cut of Lydia Pinkham, and 
one of Queen Victoria at the age of twenty. Shove them in. ... 
Wind up the article by bragging that our paper is the only paper 
in the United States that has a correct account of the trial, and a 
reliable picture of the child wife.’’* 


It was another attempt to imitate the New York press that 
began Snort’s political career. After the New York Graphic an- 
nounced it would change over to the Republicans because it be- 
lieved the election results of 1888 were a mandate for a high tariff, 
Snort announced he too would flop but for different reasons. 
“What do we care for the tariff? It’s the Crosbyville post-office we 
are after.’’® In this sketch Sweet was evidently satirizing those 
Democrats who changed to Republicans because they had not been 
given jobs under Cleveland. He had Snort say: ““The reason we 
don’t support Democracy in the future is because the Democracy 
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in the past has not supported us. For four years Cleveland has 
persistently ignored the editor of this paper.’’* 

Before his inauguration Harrison was besieged at Indianapolis 
by office seekers who offered him gifts and resorted to all manner 
of tricks to get an audience. This was an excellent opportunity for 
satire, and Sweet gave several sketches to it. Snort, representing 
the typical office-seeker, mailed a copy of his paper to Harrison 
and then wrote him a letter. When neither of these overtures 
brought results, he decided to go to Indianapolis to see Harrison 
in person. He got an interview, but hardly a successful one, and in 
fact was admitted only because Harrison misunderstood the name 
and thought it an old college chum named Short. Snort made 
several more vain efforts to see the president-elect and even tried 
geneology to align himself with Harrison. He worked on the 
family trees all one afternoon and got the Harrisons and Snorts 
pretty well mixed up and was finally able to bring them over on 
the same ship in 1624. He regretted that he did not have time to 
go to New York to see a “regularly ordained heraldist” because 
he was sure that the Major General Harrison hung by Charles II 
was related to the DeSnorts who had accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England. 

Then, a sudden change occurred in Snort’s fortunes. Sweet 
apparently saw an opportunity for using his invention for some- 
thing more than lampooning political changelings and office-seek- 
ers and decided to place Snort as a Trojan Horse within the Re- 
publican secret walls. Sweet pretended that Harrison made Snort 
his confidant, and the country editor became privy to all the 
imagined Republican schemes, jealousies, and disorder. Snort 
went with the President to the inauguration; rode a Texan mus- 
tang in the parade; opened the ball, where he was the ‘“‘cynosure 
of all eyes,” by leading Mrs. Harrison; and helped make the ban- 
quet a success by giving seventeen speeches, ending up with one 
at daybreak to the colored waiters, telling them how good he had 
been to his slaves before the war and how they hated to be freed. 

The Letters were usually accompanied by Thomas Worth draw- 
ings. Snort had been a cartoon subject before he became a regular 
feature, and on one occasion his country newspaper office had 
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been drawn. The editor had been pictured as a rather untidy 
individual whose pockets were full of cigars and playing cards. 
The impression given by the drawings matched the aggressive 
personality of the Letters. Worth imagined him a small, lean man, 
very sharp-featured with an eagle-beaked nose. His most distinctive 
characteristics were a long pointed goatee and a bent scalp lock 
that made him look like open forceps. 

There was extremely little modesty in Snort’s character. He 
once claimed that the man who failed to appreciate himself 
could not expect appreciation from others. “There is neither 
money nor fame in the ‘mute inglorious Milton business,’ and I 
am out for both.’” On one occasion Snort got into an argument 
with a New York dude and revealed how he was familiar with the 
boastful gamecock oratory of the frontier. 


Young man, you are trifling with a blood-sucking vampire. I pick 
out men from between my teeth after I’ve lunched. I’m a prong- 
horned quagga, and worse on the fight than an Abyssinian ki-yi. 
I’m—I’m—a fire-eating wizzard from the sulphur-coated prairies, 
and I chew up railroad iron. I’m an untamed jimplecute that purrs. 
I’m a double-breasted chononhotonthologus.® 

Snort became a member of Harrison’s official family and, as he 
styled it, ‘a power behind the throne.” At first he was confidential 
secretary at $150 a month, room and board at the White House. 
He then was made editor of a Republican organ with the de- 
spondent title of The Harrison Vindicator. Snort took credit for 
the clever things that the Republicans did, but he spent more time 
exposing political blunders which he claimed were made against 
his advice. He soon was on a first name basis with most of the 
important men: Harrison became “Ben”; Postmaster General 
Wanamaker was “Wanny’’; Secretary of State Blaine was “Jim”; 
the President’s secretary Elijah Halford was “Lige”’; and his son 
Russell was “Russ.” 

Snort’s greatest problem at first was forgetting that he had 
flopped and was no longer a Democrat. He had difficulty, espe- 
cially when drunk, remembering that he was newly a protectionist, 
and sometimes he voiced free trade ideas; he mournfully decided 
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that he would have either to flop back to Democracy or stay 
sober. He was also continually embarrassed by former Texas 
friends who showed up at the White House and reminded him 
in a loud voice of the days when he bulldozed Republican Ne- 
groes and stuffed ballot boxes. But he soon mastered the vocabu- 
lary of his new politics. 


When I was a Texas Democrat ... I was a good one. I never 
scratched a ticket or put water in my whisky; but, of course, all that 
is changed, now that I have flopped and become an ardent Repub- 
lican office-holder under President Harrison. Nowadays I never refer 
to the ex-Confederates except as unrepentant rebels. Northern Demo- 
crats are still copperheads, who are striving to destroy the perpetuity 
of our Republican institutions.° 


The first confusion that Snort attempted to settle was the matter 
of presidential sovereignty. James G. Blaine had been a wavering 
candidate for the nomination in 1888, and to placate his backers 
and reward Blaine for his campaign speeches, Harrison appointed 
him secretary of state, the post he had held in Garfield’s cabinet. 
When the foreign service posts were given out, Democratic critics 
were quick to point out that Blaine supporters received many and 
that the old ogre, the magnetic man from Maine, was running 
the government de facto. When Colonel Snort discovered Mrs. 
Harrison weeping, she explained that it was because Blaine was 
trying to run things. 

“I regret to observe that Mr. Harrison has not got as much in- 


fluence with this administration as he should have,” I remarked 
with a sigh. 
“Mr. Blaine is taking all the nicest offices for his friends,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Harrison. 
“Just so. The Mexican proverb runs: ‘Out of another man’s 
leather we cut big straps.’ Blaine is making whole sets of harness out 
of Mr. Harrison’s leather.’’?° 


Harrison and the Republicans had promised extensive civil 
service reform, but their performance when elected was some- 
thing different. They made a clean sweep of government offices, 
discharging many competent officials. In some cases Republicans 
who had served under Cleveland were removed as suspect. Dem- 
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ocrats did not fail to point out that many of these dismissals were 
because of politics and not for lack of merit. After Harrison ap- 
pointed several editors to foreign consulates and government posi- 
tions, he was accused of paying off the press. When Fred Grant 
was named minister to Austria and Robert Lincoln was appointed 
ambassador to England, it appeared obvious that their principal 
qualifications for these important jobs were their distinguished 
names. But not all of the President’s appointments were political, 
claimed his critics. He looked after the interests of his own family 
and his son’s friends. 


Nothing of any importance has happened at the White House 
since my last letter. The relatives of the administration from distant 
States continue to arrive, get their little appointments and go home, 
making room for the new arrivals. Every day or so another batch 
of Russ Harrison’s college chums are introduced to the President, 
who takes their names and notifies them to what position they will 
be appointed. This is the regular routine business." 


Lige Halford, presidential secretary, was accused of handing 
out jobs in payment of private debts. When Snort was sent on 
a mission to New York, he moaned that he hated to travel because 
of the expense of tipping. Lige was surprised; no one in the ad- 
ministration tipped. They just gave away government jobs, and 
he advised Snort to do the same. Snort then tried to give a Pull- 
man porter a position. 


“Why, Kurnel, I makes more money outen de passengers den I 
could get outen any office; but, Kurnel, I don’t want nuffin. Hit 
does me proud, sah, ter hab de chance ter shine de shoes ob a truly 
grate man. If you offers me money I would regard hit as a consult. 
Indeed I would, sah. I’se from de Souf myse’f. I berlongs to one ob 
de fust families of Old Virginy, sah. I respects a gennerman from de 
Souf what totes a pistil.” 

“But I’ve got to get even with you. Have you got a friend or a 
relative who would make a good office-holder or foreign consul?” 

“Yes, Kurnel; I berleeves I kin ercommerdate you. I has a brudder- 
in-law what’s a disgrace ter de hull family. He am de most ornery, 
triflin’, low-down niggah eber you seed. He has been in de pleno- 
potenshiry seberal times for stealin’, and when he ain’t in jail he’s 
allers gittin drunk and raisin’ a row. I'd like mightily to get dat 
nigger outen de way and pervided for.” 
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“Why he would make a splendid typical American consul! I don’t 
know of a better man to represent the administration abroad. ... 
And if any more of your relatives turn out bad, let me know it and 
I'll see that they are attended to.’’ 


Another campaign issue that bothered the Republicans was 
protection. Harrison had told the workingmen that the high tariff 
was in their best interest, but a recession caused many factories 
to shut down and the working class began to blame the Repub- 
lican party. Snort advised Harrison and Blaine that all they could 
do was to sell the working man on the blessings of poverty. 


The Republican press must educate the workingman up to that 
point. ... Don’t the Bible say, ‘Blessed are the poor?’ Well, then, 
the poorer they are the more blessed they are; hence, if the Repub- 
lican party is making the workingman more blessed, it is inspired 
from above to lead the American workingman away from the perils 
and temptations of wealth, and that is the party he should support. 
... When you come to think of it, the poor man is the only happy 
man. ... The poor man is never sued for $25,000 in a suit for 
breach of promise, neither is he obliged to pay taxes, or subscribe 
to the Grant monument fund. He never drinks fine wines or eats 
fashionable dinners, the fruitful cause of so much suffering and dis- 
ease. If the blessings of poverty are thus temptingly laid before the 
workingman he will bless the Republican party for keeping him 
poor, and vote the straight ticket every time, and there will not be 
the slightest danger of him waking up in torment in the next world, 
along with ... high protection capitalists. On the contrary, the 
workingman will get his h--l in this world as he goes along, like a 
man wearing a pair of tight boots.1* 


Soldiers’ pensions were another hot political issue, and the ‘‘old 
soldier vote,’ angered by Cleveland’s vetoes of pension bills, 
mustered behind Harrison. Harrison appointed ‘“‘Corporal” James 
Tanner of New York, a prominent GAR stump speaker, as com- 
missioner of pensions. Tanner soon became known as the “surplus 
buster” because he distributed money with such a liberal hand. 
Snort observed: “Being crippled up in the war seems to me to be 
the healthiest occupation there is.”** Snort went to see Tanner, 
and the commissioner was surprised when he found out Snort was 
a close friend of the President and had not yet received a pension. 
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But he understood why when Snort told him he was in the Con- 
federate Army. 

“So you served in the rebel army, and endeavored to destroy our 
government,” he said, rather contemptuously. 

“Yes, by the Lord Harry I did, and judging by your pension list, 
what Yanks we didn’t kill we crippled up pretty badly.” 

Although criticism from such publications as Puck and Texas 
Siftings forced Tanner to resign within six months, Sweet did not 
let up on the pension issue. He had Snort dredge up pension 
plans that would win elections and keep the Republicans in power 
for thirty years. Snort suggested that every GAR widow be allowed 
to keep her pension provided she married an ex-Confederate 
soldier. “Most of them think any kind of a widow handsome if 
she has a regular income.”** Then, he would pass a law allowing 
every Confederate widow a pension as soon as she married a GAR 
man. Another time Snort would pension all the ex-slaves. ““Then 
the Republican party will be made up exclusively of two elements 
on which we can rely, viz.: office-holders and pension drawers.’’? 

Postmaster General Wanamaker, known as “St. John’ and 
“Wanny,” was a frequent subject. Wanamaker reportedly had col- 
lected $400,000 for the campaign of 1888 and was famous for his 
wholesale removal of Democratic postmasters, but he offered an 
even larger target for ridicule. Wanamaker, of the famous Phila- 
delphia dry goods store, used to return to that city every weekend 
to teach a Sunday school class, and it was this combination of 
merchandising and piety that Sweet satirized. Colonel Snort 
charged that Wanamaker advertised his store all over the country 
by sending out circulars to postmasters that read: “Worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness and one of Wanamaker’s seventeen- 
dollar suits. ... Clothe thyself in the garments of righteousness.’’** 

Harrison’s son Russell was regarded as another liability be- 
cause of his frequent escapades and lack of political discretion. 
When Russ took a trip abroad and dined with Queen Victoria 
and became friendly with the Prince of Wales, Snort moaned that 
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these actions cost the Republicans the Irish vote. Harrison asked 
whether Russ could not be whitewashed in the Vindicator. 


Mr. President, when it comes to vindicating people who have dis- 
graced and compromised themselves, I am a regular Jno. L. Sullivan. 
I can vindicate your appointing your seedy and disreputable rela- 
tives to office; I can vindicate your bad breaks and your civil service 
reform hypocrisy; I can even go so far as to vindicate you for ap- 
pointing nigger ex-convicts to office; I can vindicate Lige Halford for 
paying his personal debts with federal appointments. In fact, I can 
vindicate this administration for any rascality it may commit in 
the future, and also for its past crookedness, but I can’t vindicate 
damphoolishness, and Russ has more of it to the square inch than 
any other member of the family.’ 


When Russell was seen in the company of the rotund W. J. 
Arkell, publisher of the illustrated comic Judge, Snort likened 
the administration to the reign of Henry IV with Russ as Prince 
Hal and Arkell as Falstaff. Snort admitted though that the parallel 
would not hold up because Hal reformed and Russ was not likely 
to do so. 

Snort said several times that his purpose was to break up the 
Solid South, but he was continually frustrated toward this end 
on one extremely important front. ‘““[The Republican party is in 
line and harmony with me in all respects, except on the nigger 
question.”*® He did not see how he could perform his job as long 
as the President kept appointing Negroes to office. Harrison had a 
Negro stenographer in the White House whom Snort was espe- 
cially anxious to dismiss. When Snort found Harrison worried 
about the prospects for the next election, he told him to fire the 
Negro steno and then ex-General Harrison and ex-Colonel Snort 
would run together—the Blue and the Gray. 

The first series of the Bill Snort Letters ran from January, 
1889, to April, 1890. Then there was a lapse of a year, the feature 
beginning again in April, 1891." The letters apparently continued 
until the magazine was sold in 1895. The first set of the letters 
was addressed to Johnny Fizzletop, the boy Snort had hired to 
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help him on his paper in Texas. The second set was addressed 
chiefly to a real person, Major Dan McGary, publisher of the 
Houston Age. In 1892 another correspondent was introduced, 
Judge Duffy of New York. Duffy was a character in Tammany 
Hall, a play written by Sweet and taken on tour by Dan Sully, 
the prominent actor. There is no record of the play’s being a 
success, although the Portland (Oregon) Telegram admitted it 
had humor, wit, and satire.” 

The first series was superior to the second, one reason being 
that Sweet had less time to devote to the feature in later years. 
Griswold, Siftings’ editor, died in March, 1891, and the burden 
of the editorial work fell upon Sweet. Many of the anecdotes and 
comments used in the second series were lifted or rehashed from 
the first. One important new event did occur, however; Snort got 
married. Cleveland had attracted a great deal of public attention 
with the birth of his baby girl, and Snort reported that Harrison, 
fearing the consequences for the 1892 election, was trying to coun- 
teract the publicity. The best Harrison could do was give more 
attention to his grandson Baby McKee; so Snort volunteered to 
marry Miss Minerva Beaconhill of Boston, and they would have 
twins. Then if Harrison picked Snort to run with him, the twins 
would more than cancel the Cleveland baby as an attention getter. 

Snort kept an eye on the political situation and was ready at 
any time to switch back to the Democrats if he could benefit. He 
advised Harrison not to run again; his administration might not 
have been a very poor one, but there was no need for an encore. 
He further told the President that if he ran, his experience in 
the canvass would be similar to that of the boy who crawled under 
a tent with the idea he was getting into a circus, but discovered 
he had got into a Methodist camp meeting instead. 

Once his campaign of 1892 was underway, Snort advised Har- 
rison to emphasize protection. He pointed out that there was a 
certain group in the South, who like Northern industrialists 
wanted a high tariff. 


The wool, sugar, rice, iron and cattle men of the South want to 
become sugar, cattle, etc., barons like the coal barons and iron barons 
of the North. They want to roll in luxury at the expense of the 
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workingmen, like Carnegie, for instance. We want to grind the work- 
ingman so we can have money to buy estates in Scotland, and have 
a good time generally, like the protected monopolists of the North.?* 


After the election Snort successfully flopped back to the Demo- 
cratic party, and by 1894 he was advising Cleveland.** Much of 
the satirical bite disappeared, possibly because the Democrats 
were in office and Sweet was less disposed to attack. Snort did not 
discuss contemporary events as much in the later series. He took 
up history, told stories, and examined Texas politics instead of 
the Washington scene. He addressed his letters directly to the 
editor of the Siftings, remembering McGary only on occasion. 
With the approach of Coxey’s Army to Washington, he sent an 
epistle to General Jacob Coxey. 


If I were you, General, I would not take all the money there is 
in the Treasury, just because you are having everything your own 
way just now. Your crowd can stand being called hobos, crans, bums, 
etc., but for Heaven’s sake! do not allow yourself to be placed in the 
same category with the last Republican Congress by hogging all the 
money in the Treasury.*® 


Snort reveals a complex personality in the Letters. Although 
acting a semi-unscrupulous role, he frequently voiced opinions 
that reflect good judgment. His comments on the passing scene 
were shrewd, and he made many observations about Washington 
that are contributions to the folklore of that city. 


I have been struck with a peculiar feature of the climate of Wash- 
ington. It is the fact that all evils are caused by the malarial vapors 
of the Potomac flats. Headaches, political disappointments, corns, 
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lack of actual cash, disinclination to work and the big head are all 
attributed to local atmospheric influences.** 


He voiced the average person’s suspicion of politicians. 


The ancients thought this world was square. If they had lived in 
Washington and had my chance for observation, they would have 
come to the conclusion that there was nothing square about it.?7 


He was critical of Congressional investigating committees. 


The first thing the chairman of the investigating committee did was 
to make sure that the accused senator was really guilty, although 
there was really no occasion for it, as almost all suspected senators 
are that kind. Being satisfied that he was really a crook, the investi- 
gating committee proceeded to whitewash him.* 


He ridiculed the “plain folks” technique of some officials. 


Here in Washington an official is not considered a man of the 
people unless he spits on the carpet, and he don’t attract the atten- 
tion of the foreign ministers unless he has got his feet on the desk.*® 

Snort also added to the folklore that no one works in Wash- 
ington. “If a barrel of cider was appointed to a clerkship, no mat- 
ter whether it was a male or female barrel of cider, it would stop 
working right off.’’*° 


Like Jack Downing and Petroleum V. Nasby before him, Bill 
Snort was an ordinary citizen, who (thanks to the reach of a 
humorist’s imagination) found himself in high political circles. 
As such, he was representative of the average American. Even 
though Snort possessed many roguish traits, readers of Texas 
Siftings probably liked to imagine themselves in his place; with 
their feet on the President’s desk; giving him advice and telling 
him stories; calling prominent men by their first names and being 
so addressed in return; telling off cabinet members and foreign 
diplomats; and speaking frankly on all questions. Snort was pop- 
ular because he was no respecter of persons; he made politics 
simple by reducing it to personalities. He helped bring the 
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nation’s leaders down to the common level, and gave them those 
human qualities that Americans demand. 

Also, like Downing and Nasby, Snort was representative of his 
age. The era that added the term “mugwump” to the American 
political vocabulary had for its favorite commentator the Texas 
journalist who observed that “Politics is nothing but the science 
of flopping at the right time.’’*? 
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judge on a Federal bench asked one of the telegraph 

companies then doing business in Texas to prove, outside 
its own meager records, that it was doing business legitimately in 
Texas in 1870. (This was about the time when all roads, streets, 
and highways where mail was delivered by the United States 
Postal Department became so-called ‘‘Post Roads’ by an act of 
the Congress.) This writer’s task was to find such proof which, 
thanks to the efficient librarians in the State Archives, quickly 
ended when they produced an original telegram from Cushing 
and Cave in Houston dated August 25, 1868, to the Honorable 
G. C. Rives in Austin saying they would ship thirty reams of 
paper immediately via Brenham. This message and the one found 
later in Christ’s Church in Houston dated March 4, 1867, are the 
oldest Texas messages the writer has located. Any information on 
others would be appreciated. 

Satisfying the court, however, did not satisfy the writer’s curi- 
osity about when and from where the telegraph came to Texas. 
It must have come from somewhere. The writer was soon assured 
that it did not originate here, because the State Archives also has 
the original of a letter from Memucan Hunt, secretary of the 
navy of the Republic of Texas, dated April 27, 1839, to President 
Mirabeau B. Lamar conveying the offer of the inventor, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, “in which that gentleman tendered the perpetual 
use of the Electro Magnetic Telegraph to this Republic’’—accom- 
panied by drawings of the Electro Magnetic Telegraph, “so far as 
it was then completed.” It will be remembered that the invention 
had been announced seven years before (1832) and it had been 
only two years since its first public demonstration. Five years were 
yet to elapse before a successful test line was built at government 
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expense between Washington and Baltimore, and years were to 
go by before the telephone was to be invented. 

Since the telegraph did not originate in Texas, where did it 
come from—which border state Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arkansas 
or Louisiana—and when? Harriet Smither of the Texas State 
Archives in April, 1936, remembered a clipping on file about the 
opening of some early telegraph office. The clipping was from 
Marshall, Texas, and headlined February, 1854, and published 
by a paper called the Texas Republican. This narrowed the search 
to Arkansas or Louisiana as the direction from which the tele- 
graph came and gave a clue on the date. 

After examining primary sources on the subject, it will easily 
be understood why the President of the Republic of Texas did 
not hurry to accept Samuel F. B. Morse’s offer. Life was too peace- 
ful in 1839 to get upset about an Electro Magnetic Telegraph toy 
invention which was not yet perfected. Nevertheless, there exists 
in the public library of San Antonio a copy of the San Antonio 
Express dated March 12, 1916, which had this to say: 


Had the fathers of the Republic of Texas accepted, in 1838, the 
gift of Samuel F. B. Morse of his invention, the telegraph, this 
state, today, would have been one in the’ Union forever free of 
taxation. The World Wide royalties from the telegraph would not 
only have paid all expenses of the state government, but at the 
same time created a sinking fund of millions. 


Ashbel Smith had the same idea as early as 1853 when he wrote: 


To THE EpiTors OF THE STATE GAZETTE. 

Gentlemen: Frequent mention is made in the newspapers of the 
proposed establishment of lines of the magnetic telegraph in this 
State. I have to state that the inventor of the telegraph, Professor 
Morse, about twenty years ago, made a formal grant to the Republic 
of Texas, General Hunt then being Minister of Texas at Wash- 
ington, of the right to use the telegraph in Texas without compen- 
sation. Subsequent to annexation, Professor Morse informed me that 
he had not the right, and still less the inclination to withdraw or 
resume his gift to the late Republic. The people of this State, there- 
fore, have the right to establish telegraph lines without compen- 
sation, anywhere throughout the State. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ASHBEL SMITH. 


How viewpoints had changed in a comparatively short period 
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of twenty-seven years. About the best way to appreciate this 
change of viewpoint is to go back and try to realize what it was 
like to live in Texas in 1899. 

First it is necessary to eliminate the commonplace things which 
did not exist then: electric lights, or electric power; gas lines; 
street cars or buses; household plumbing; telephones. Each family 
lived more or less unto itself within communities—and the com- 
munities were quite far apart by foot or horseback. There were 
no automobiles or buses and no highways, and worse yet, no 
railroads. One of the first intra-state stage lines, Houston-Austin, 
was not established until 1839. Mail was delivered sooner or later 
by pony or stage and if one wanted to go anywhere it was by foot, 
horseback, boat, or hack. One of the fastest forms of communica- 
tion was the eight-day pony express from Washington to New 
Orleans. Later San Antonio was 1500 miles and twenty-seven days 
from California. A trip from Marshall, Texas, to Galveston was 
an experience of a lifetime to the average person. The difference 
can be appreciated in the patience of early residents of Austin 
who missed the $15 semi-weekly stage to Houston and the impa- 
tience shown currently if a person misses one section of a re- 
volving door. 

No wonder the newspapers reflected some enthusiasm when the 
wires which brought “lightning intelligence’”” became connected 
to one community and then to another. The words “Telegraph” 
and ‘““Telegram’’ were being used in the titles of many papers. 
Three years after the invention and almost twenty years before 
the telegraph came to Texas, Messrs. Baker and Borden set up a 
printing press at San Felipe, Texas, and began their weekly re- 
leases of ““The Telegraph” on October 10, 1835. Furthermore, the 
United States had more than doubled its territory of the original 
thirteen colonies and the Northwest Territory in the short period 
of fifty years between the 1803 Louisiana Purchase and the 1853 
Gadsden Purchase. All west of the Mississippi River was added 
during that period. The demand for some form of faster com- 
munications was in the air. 

The telegraph network was begun as a single line between 
Washington and Baltimore in 1844 at government expense for 
test purposes only. The Postmaster General, Cave Johnson, did 
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not see that the telegraph could economically become an adjunct 
to the Postal System. In reporting to the Congress, he said: “‘Al- 
though the invention is an agent vastly superior to any yet devised 
by the genius of man, yet the operation between Washington and 
Baltimore has not satisfied me that under any rate of postage that 
can be adopted its revenues can be made to cover expenditures.” 
Consequently the inventor, Morse, whose dream was for govern- 
ment owned and operated nationwide telegraph, was forced to 
turn to private capital to get the telegraph spread over the coun- 
try. He let separate contracts to build lines to New England, 
along the Great Lakes, down the Ohio Valley and, at the insistence 
of his business-manager, the former postmaster general, Amos R. 
Kendall, father of the eight-day pony express to New Orleans, 
decided to build a line himself to New Orleans along the Atlantic 
Coast in the name of the Washington-New Orleans Telegraph 
Company whose stockholders still receive dividends. 

Therein lies another story full of interesting occurrences. The 
Irishman to whom Morse had let the contract to build down the 
Ohio Valley decided he would violate his contract in order to beat 
Morse and Kendall to New Orleans with a line from Louisville, 
Kentucky, down the Mississippi Valley through Natchez and Baton 
Rouge, but Morse won when he connected New Orleans to New 
York on July 13, 1848, ten years after the offer to Texas. It was 
soon thereafter that men of that city began plans to build to the 
important port of Galveston. Galveston with its 4,177 souls was 
the largest city in Texas. Traffic was on the trails between the Port 
of Galveston and Jefferson or Shreveport on the Red River. 

Obviously, the shortest route from New Orleans to Galveston 
was by the Gulf Coast. That is where the first attempts to build 
a telegraph line were made. The insurmountable obstacle was that 
no one had yet perfected a substitute for what is presently known 
as a submarine cable, so the gutta-percha covered wires laid on 
the bottom of the Mississippi River and Bayou Boeuf at Morgan 
City would not carry the electric current. 

In the meantime another group, the New Orleans, Red River 
and Texas Telegraph Company, had connected Shreveport and 
Alexandria, Louisiana, with a telegraph wire, and a third group, 
The Planters Telegraph Company, built from Alexandria to Nat- 
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chez, Mississippi, by erecting a 180-foot pole on one side of the 
Mississippi. By a quirk of luck or fate, this line connected with 
The Peoples Telegraph Company’s line built by the Irishman 
who was trying to beat Morse to New Orleans. 

When this connection was made, Shreveport was connected to 
“the outside world” on November 28, 1853, through eight or ten 
telegraph companies depending on the destination of the message. 
A message from Shreveport to New Orleans must pass over the 
lines of three companies, each with its own rate. Thirty-eight days 
later, an alert group of Texans obtained a charter for the first 
telegraph company to operate in Texas. 

The Texas Telegraph Company was chartered by the secretary 
of state on January 5, 1854. For those days the speed with which 
a wire was strung from Shreveport to Marshall was remarkable. 
Using trees and some poles as supports, the wire was brought into 
Marshall and an office opened at St. Valentine’s Day in 1854 
in just forty days after the charter Texas had its first telegraph 
line and office. The Texas Republican (Marshall) hailed the 
event: 


The Magnetic Telegraph is at length in operation between Mar- 
shall and New Orleans. We are no longer cut off from the balance 
of this world by low water and slow mails—Who will now wait 
a week for intelligence from New Orleans, when by taking a Mar- 
shall paper they can get intelligence from the city of the day pre- 
vious?p—throughout the day the office was thronged with visitors. 
In the course of two hours twenty dollars had been received. 


By June of 1854 the wire was extended along wagon trails 
through Henderson, Rusk, Palestine, Crockett, and Montgomery 
to Houston as the Texas and Red River Telegraph Company. As 
early as March, 1853, the New Orleans group had sent L. K. 
Preston to Galveston to test methods of getting the wire under 
Galveston Bay. In November, a shipment of covered wire arrived 
from England and telegraph poles were installed and wire strung 
from Houston to Virginia Point at the Bay. In December, 1854, 
the line reached the Tremont House in Galveston. 

Populous East Texas had the telegraph but the service was 
frequently and sadly interrupted. L. K. Preston, forced to act as 
general manager, operator, and line maintainer, was in constant 
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hot water with newspapers. The cable failed under Galveston 
Bay; the wind whipped the trees and broke the attached wire; 
wagoners pulled up the poles on open spaces and used them for 
pries or firewood. The telegraph office would go unattended 
while Preston made repairs—traveling by horseback. 

This kept up until December, 1855, when the president of the 
company advised the public the line had been seized by the 
operators for back wages. Preston took the brunt of the blow and 
appealed to the public through the newspapers to “those inter- 
ested” for an advance of $300. ‘““Those interested” did not reply 
and the line was inactive through three years of financial panic. 
Incidentally, L. K. Preston, who later went on the staff of the 
Galveston News, was well known by the late George B. Dealy of 
the Dallas News. 

It was not until late 1859 that E. B. Cushing of the Telegraph 
and Texas Register (Houston) secured the interest and financial 
backing of a group of Houston newspaper and railroad men to 
resurrect the defunct Texas Telegraph Company and re-establish 
service between Galveston and Houston. Cushing also undertook 
to build a line to New Orleans along the new Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad and began a line to Preston, near the present 
Denison, through Dallas. While all of these ventures were as 
successful as could be expected under the clouds of the approach- 
ing Civil War, the most significant accomplishment was an agree- 
ment to work closely with the Galveston, Houston, and Hender- 
son Railroad. Wires were erected on its new bridge across Gal- 
veston Bay to reconnect Galveston and Houston on January 24, 
1860, nine days after the first train crossed the bridge. This line, 
having been in constant use for a century, became the first per- 
manent telegraph line in Texas. It was not cut off during the 
brief Federal occupancy of Galveston late in 1862 and over it 
General John Bankhead Magruder was able to telegraph to Hous- 
ton news of his recapture of the port “from the Yanks.” 

This event is also worthy of mention because it is one instance 
when the Federal forces did not use the telegraph to their advan- 
tage. Early in the Civil War, Lincoln set up a military telegraph 
department and personally spent a great deal of his time keeping 
in touch with the telegraphic dispatches from his generals. The 
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Confederacy did not take this step until late in the war after many 
of the lines in its territory had been destroyed or seized by Federal 
forces. Had the South been more alert to use the telegraph, the 
outcome of the Civil War could have been either different or 
postponed. ‘Too much criticism cannot be exercised, however, for 
this was the first war in which electric communications were 
available. 

For the rest of Texas, the Civil War completely disrupted the 
telegraph. When the Union forces split the Confederacy in two 
by control of the Mississippi, after the fall of Vicksburg on July 
4, 1863, Texas had no telegraph outlet. As Federal forces moved 
into Little Rock the governors of Missouri and Arkansas moved 
to Marshall, Texas, as did the telegraph men from that area, 
bringing with them as much telegraph wire, insulators, and 
batteries as they could collect and carry. Marshall became the 
southwestern capital of the Confederacy with no telegraphic con- 
nection with the East except as bootlegged across the Mississippi. 
The Battle of Palmito Ranch (Brownsville) might not have 
occurred if Buckley’s telegraph line from the Port of Brazos 
Santiago to Brownsville had been connected to some other line. 

Thus it was not until after the Civil War that the telegraph 
began to grow in Texas—to become a network of permanent lines 
connecting all communities. In the meantime, twenty-eight years 
after its invention and twenty-one years after his offer to Texas, 
Morse withdrew the offer on August 9, 1860. 

Some dozen telegraph organizations including railroad-tele- 
graph companies had been authorized to build in Texas by the 
end of the war. More than twenty other telegraph companies were 
to attempt construction and operation before the consolidations 
of larger companies in the North and East spurred expansion and 
forced unified service. 

On January 1, 1865, the telegraph lines operating in Texas 
were: 


Railroad companies—1o15, miles, including Houston to Liberty 

Brazos de Santiago to Brownsville—35, miles 

Galveston to Houston—50 miles 

Houston to Crockett—160 miles 

Crockett through Henderson, Rusk, Marshall, and Shreveport, 
Louisiana, to connect with Vicksburg, Mississippi, and to Mag- 
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nolia, Arkansas, to connect to the Arkansas lines at Camden— 
250 miles 

Short lines connecting two points were known to be in operation 
at Big Sandy, Bastrop, Gonzales, and Waxahachie with lines 
connecting Henderson and Overton, Mill Gap, and Palo Pinto. 


Texas and the great Southwest were ready for the phenomenal 
industrial and cultural expansion witnessed during the last nine- 
ty-five years. It is hard to conceive that it would ever have hap- 
pened without “lightning intelligence.” Without electrical com- 
munications railroads could not have operated, newspapers would 
have remained largely local gossip sheets, and industry would 
have been slowed to a snail’s pace. Business could have substi- 
tuted for many of its modern agents, but not for electric com- 
munication. 

The quick interchange of thoughts made possible by the de- 
velopment of the telegraph between 1840 and 1850 was a most 
important factor in the unprecedented industrial development 
which the United States experienced for the ten years following 
1850. Before 1850 the patents issued in any one year had not 
exceeded 660, but during the next ten years the average was nearly 
2000 patents each year. The railroad mileage was increased from 
9,021 to 24,503 between the years 1850 and 1860. Two thousand 
five hundred new ships were constructed, a large number for that 
day. Important inventions, which increased the manufacturing 
and marketing activities of the nation were the harvester, water- 
proof rubber goods, the sewing machine, and the revolving cylin- 
der press for printing. These new items, added to the civilized 
life, developed the manufacturing industries in clothing, shoes, 
and machine parts. The mining of iron ore doubled in the five 
year period between 1852 and 1857, largely because of the im- 
proved means of communication. 

With a few exceptions, most of the drama in the telegraph 
ended with the Civil War. Some general statistics are necessary, 
however, to get the state covered. All cross country lines were 
abandoned as telegraph lines were built along every new mile of 
railroad. The Western Union being the only large company whose 
lines were all North of the Mason-Dixon line during the war, 
emerged as a giant and quickly merged with those lines which 
were less fortunate. 
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Among these was the American Telegraph Company which 
controlled the Southwestern Telegraph Company which in turn 
controlled most of the Texas companies. Railroads needed the 
telegraph with widespread connections and the telegraph needed 
the railroad right-of-way to get its lines out of the woods. Fur- 
thermore, passenger and freight traffic was along railroads and 
would be for many years to come. It was practical that they should 
build together. 

In some areas the demand for communications outpaced the 
demand for transportation and the telegraph again took to the 
woods or plains. One notable example was the transcontinental 
telegraph line from St. Louis through Omaha to San Francisco 
in 1861—five years ahead of the railroad. In Texas, Western Union 
built the “Greaser Line” from Columbus, west of Houston, across 
the country to connect with the Gulf and Western Texas Railway 
Company at Victoria, then along the railroad its entire distance 
to Indianola. From Indianola the line was built across the country 
to St. Mary’s, a lumber and timber mart on Copano Bay, on to 
Corpus Christi with a tap line to Rockport, to Laparo (the rest 
stop) in Live Oak County, to El Sauz (another rest stop on 
Laguna Madre about fifteen miles east of the present Raymond- 
ville) , and to Brownsville for telegraphic connections on Novem- 
ber 15, 1871—one-third of a century before any railroad reached 
Brownsville. The Galveston Civilian published the news the next 
day. In contrast, two years later a new stage line was announced 
by the Corpus Christi Gazette for a forty-hour trip between Cor- 
pus Christi and Brownsville. 

Two years later (1875) the United States Government decided 
the settlers and travellers in West Texas needed better protection 
from Indian and outlaw raids and that telegraphic connections 
were necessary between the forts. This was accomplished by lines 
across the plains in three basic loops. One came out of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, to Ft. Bliss and El Paso—the second made a wide 
swing from Denison, which got the telegraph when the Houston 
and Texas Central Railroad built that far in 1873, to Fort Rich- 
ardson (Jack County) , to Camp Colorado, Fort Concho (formerly 
Fort Johnson) at San Angelo, back through Fort McKavett to 
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San Antonio where Western Union had opened an office in the 
Menger Hotel on October 26, 1865. 

The third loop was from San Antonio westward to Fort Clark 
(Bracketville) , to Eagle Pass, Fort McIntosh at Laredo, and Fort 
Ringgold to Brownsville where it connected with the “Greaser 
Line.” All of the locations along these lines were connected to 
the Western Union system on March 1, 1875 or July 15, 1877. 

It must be added that the telegraph reached Dallas with the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad in July of 1871. The Texas 
and Pacific was building westward out of Dallas when the panic of 
1873 stopped all new endeavors, and the citizens of Fort Worth 
got together and built a telegraph line from Eagle Ford to open 
an office on Main Street on September 12, 1874. This was two 
years before the telephone was invented. 

The record of the spread of the telegraph network over the 
state from this point on is parallel to the spread of railroad lines. 
In 1868 there were only 513 miles of railroad in the state and 
well over 1,000 miles of telegraph lines. By 1870 new tracks and 
telegraph lines were built almost every year until 1915 when a 
total of 16,000 miles had been put into operation. That is when 
it may be said that the telegraph had come to all of Texas. 

Presently it is not the old telegraph of slow one-way messages 
by dots and dashes over one wire but a modern network of fast 
message service and accurate instant accumulation of business 
Statistics important to fast moving industry over thousands of 
wire miles. 

The reader may be interested in some unusual incidents and 
circumstances connected with the early telegraph. 


Before 1832: The inventor, Samuel F. B. Morse, was not a scientist; 
he was a painter of portraits; he was born within one mile of the 
birthplace of Benjamin Franklin. 

1845—The first commercial telegraph line was built between Buf- 
falo-Lockport, New York, by Butterfield of stage-line fame. 

1848—The first message from New York to New Orleans, 17 
words, took over seven hours for transmission because of necessity 
for frequent relays. 

1850—The line from Louisville, Kentucky, through Baton Rouge 
was destroyed by heavy floods. Water covered the streets of New 
Orleans; James D. Reid set out on horseback from New Orleans 
to repair the line as he rode. At Bonnet Carre, the natural spillway 
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between the Mississippi and Lake Ponchartrain, twenty miles north 
of New Orleans, dead cattle “were on every side and made the air 
horrible.” “There were no boats or rafts.” The poles were com- 
pletely washed away. Reid plunged into the water wading, swimming, 
and stretching from tree to tree “a small bell wire with which I had 
equipped myself.” By sundown the connection had been made. His 
feet were so swollen his boots had to be cut from them. Barefooted 
he walked two miles to the home of a planter where he remained 
two days resting. Sooner or later he got back to New Orleans to open 
the telegraph office. This was not the equal of modern service, but 
better than pony express. 

In 1853-1854, a great drouth and a yellow fever epidemic occurred. 
On one day, ninety bodies lay in New Orleans unburied. Reid, 
whose home was in Philadelphia, had gone there for a rest when 
the lines again began to fail. At Cincinnati he hired a buggy and 
drove to Louisville covering the telegraph line as he went. From 
there he traveled by stage to Nashville. A hard winter had set in 
and he used a sleigh out of Nashville where five miles out of town 
he found a rusty joint in the wire which when repaired, restored 
the circuit. 

Some years later during another drouth, a Mississippi backwoods 
preacher explained the cause of the drouth to his flock. “These 
men,” he said, “have robbed the air of its electricity; rains are 
stopped. We have had no crops since the wires have been put up.” 
This hint from the divine was all it took to get the lines torn down. 

Several interesting things happened during the Civil War. The 
South was cut off from a supply of glass insulators—One enterprising 
telegraph man in Shreveport used cow horns as substitutes. Another 
shortage was sulphuric acid for the wet batteries used exclusively 
for telegraph power in those days. It was found that the water from 
Sour Lake, Texas, made a fair substitute. 

It was the telegraph operator on the line built by Horace Tibbetts, 
a planter, on the west side of the Mississippi River, who kept the 
Confederate forces in Vicksburg informed of the Federal naval move- 
ments and thus postponed the fall of Vicksburg. 

A well known story relates to the execution of young David C. 
Dodd who with his father traveled southward from Little Rock 
as the Federal forces advanced. Both father and son were trained 
telegraph operators. Young Dodd was sent back through the Con- 
federate Lines to report on the strength of the Union Forces who 
captured him. His notes were in Morse Code and the Union Forces 
summoned R. C. Clowry to interpret the notes which convicted David. 


Something has been said about the advent to Texas of an im- 
portant industry which is presently 128 years old and has been 
operating in Texas 106 years. The telephone invented forty years 
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later has become a larger and in some respects a more convenient 
means of communication. Oddly enough, the telephone patents 
and business were offered to Western Union’s president William 
Orton for the sum of $100,000. Because of personal ill feeling 
between Orton and Alexander Bell’s manager (and father-in-law) 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, however, the offer was refused. 

The tables were turned in 1909 when Theodore N. Vail, pres- 
ident of the Bell Telephone interests purchased the block of 
Western Union stock formerly owned by Jay Gould the railroad 
magnate who had purchased the stock from William Vanderbilt 
in a battle for telegraph control. Vail promptly had himself elected 
president of Western Union and was ready to merge the two 
companies when the Department of Justice intervened, in 1910 
under the Sherman anti-trust law, and advised Vail to relieve 
himself of his stock and plans. 

There is a small settlement on the South Llano River fifteen 
miles south of Junction known as Telegraph, Texas. Former Gov- 
ernor Coke Stevenson and a Mr. Davis, who operates the store 
and some cottages there, are the principal and almost the only 
residents of the community. There are two draws or valleys lead- 
ing away from the river in which abound cedar and other timber 
suitable for small telegraph poles. Local legend says that when 
the government set out to connect the forts of West Texas with 
telegraph lines in 1875, a large portion of the poles were cut and 
trimmed at this point. It became a prominent and important 
camp along the line and thereby became known as Telegraph. 
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Pre-Kevolutionary Activity in 
Brazoria County 


FORREST E. WARD 


the present Brazoria County played an important part in 

the actions and thinking that culminated in the outbreak of 
war. This activity is illustrated in the incidents at Anahuac in 
December of 1831 and June of 1832; the Velasco episode of June 
25-26, 1832, and the conventions held at San Felipe in October 
of 1832 and April of 1833. In addition to participating in the 
events, several meetings were held in the towns of the present 
Brazoria County area to discuss and take action upon the numer- 
ous events affecting the status of Texas. These local meetings were 
usually dominated by the insurgent group that came to be known 
as the Independence, or War Party. The same group was unable 
to dominate either of the San Felipe conventions as the first one 
adopted an expressed denial of a desire for independence and the 
second one, in April of 1833, adopted a plan for separation from 
Coahuila which would give Texas separate but equal status under 
the Mexican government. 

Brazoria County as a separate political unit by that name did 
not exist until 1836, when the county was created. Prior to that 
time it was part of Austin’s Colony known as the Department of 
the Brazos, and the municipality of Brazoria was separated from 
the municipality of San Felipe in 1832. By 1838, Brazoria County 
had its present boundaries, the neighboring counties having been 
established by that time. Harris County was established in 1836, 
Matagorda and Fort Bend counties in 1837, and Galveston Coun- 
ty in 1838. Wharton County, west of Brazoria, was formed in 
1848 and serves as a part of the western boundary of Brazoria 
County. 

The importance of the Brazoria area during the days before 
the Revolution was conditioned in part by its geographical loca- 
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tion. Situated in the southern part of the original Austin grant, 
it was the natural gateway to the entire colony with the wide 
Brazos River affording water transportation toward the interior 
regions. A visitor to the colony in 1828 commented on the rich- 
ness of the soil and excellent navigation facilities offered by the 
new town of Brazoria which had just been laid out some thirty 
miles up the Brazos from its mouth.* Three years later the village 
had grown to a population of from two to three hundred persons 
and was to become the capital of the department of Brazoria in 
1832.” 

The rich bottom lands of the Brazos and its lower tributaries 
assured the area of agricultural advantage and attracted an abun- 
dance of settlers, some of whom were to play the leading roles in 
the critical years before the Revolution. Development of the col- 
ony proceeded rapidly and by 1832 several communities besides 
Brazoria had been established including Velasco, East Columbia 
(Bell’s Landing) , West Columbia (Columbia), and Liverpool. 

There were many causes of the friction between the Texans 
and the Mexican government. The growing strength of the Anglo- 
American colonies and the apprehension on the part of Mexico 
over the real and assumed designs of the United States on Texas 
ultimately led the Mexican government to take steps to stop fur- 
ther American migration into Texas. This decision was encour- 
aged by the efforts of two presidents of the United States, John 
Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, to buy Texas.’ In 1829, 
Lucas Aleman, secretary of state for Mexico, presented a lengthy 
report to the Mexican Congress on efforts of the United States 
to infiltrate Texas so as to “bring forward ridiculous pretensions, 
founded upon historical facts which are admitted by nobody, 
such as LaSalle’s voyages, now known to be a falsehood, but which, 
at this time, serve as a support for their claims to Texas.’’* Sub- 
sequent to the presentation of this report a series of specific rec- 


1“J. C. Clapper’s Journal and Book of Memoranda For 1828,” Quarterly of the 
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2Mattie Austin Hatcher, Letters of an Early American Traveler: Mary Austin 
Holley, Her Life and Her Works 1784-1846 (Dallas, 1933), 115-116. 


8Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Austin, 1925), 297. 


*Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas From Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its 
Annexation to the United States in 1846 (2 vols., New York, 1856), I, 278-279. 
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ommendations were enacted into law, known as the Law of April 
6, 1830. 

This law embodied the recommendations of General Manuel 
de Mier y Teran, commandant general of the Eastern Interior 
Provinces and a friend of Stephen F. Austin. In order to preclude 
further encroachment from the United States, Teran favored the 
military occupation of Texas, a counter-colonization program of 
Europeans and Mexicans, and the establishment of coastwise trade 
between Texas and Mexico in order to strengthen the economic 
bonds to the advantage of Mexico.’ Customs houses were to be 
established in Texas to regulate trade and Texans in the Brazoria 
area became outraged when they learned that tariffs were to be 
collected. In addition, they objected to military occupation by 
convict-soldiers, to the prohibition of further migration into the 
colony by Anglo-Americans, and to the cancellation of land con- 
tracts that had not been fulfilled.* 

These limitations resulted in mixed reactions in Austin’s col- 
ony. Despite his efforts to assure the settlers that the law need 
not disturb their peace and progress, fears soon developed over 
the methods used by the Mexican officials in carrying out the 
law.’ Enforcement troops soon arrived, among whom was Colonel 
John Davis Bradburn, commandant at Anahuac. 

Bradburn was a former slave trader and merchant from Spring- 
field, Tennessee who had once been jailed in Natchez, Mississippi 
over a disputed slave sale. He had broken jail and fled to Mexico 
where he joined the Mexican army about 1816. He eventually 
rose to the rank of colonel.’ Bradburn was a petty tyrant and 
when assigned to the command at Anahuac his conduct was 
responsible for arousing apprehension among the settlers. He 
refused to permit agents of colonizing companies to assign lands 
previously granted and was promiscuous in making arrests among 
the colonists. His soldiers, conscripted from among vagabonds 
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and disorderly persons, were a constant and insolent threat to 
the settlers.° 

Bradburn ordered all maritime ports in Texas closed except 
the Galveston post at Anahuac. This was apparently done to 
facilitate customs collection and to stop smuggling and to secure 
funds with which to pay the occupation troops. He met immediate 
resistance from the people of Austin’s colony. 

On December 16, 1831, a large number of settlers met at Bra- 
zoria to consider the proper form of protest. Dr. Branch T. 
Archer, later a member of the Independence Party, was one of 
two men chosen to deliver an ultimatum to Bradburn at Anahuac. 
The delegation appeared before Bradburn and notified him that 
he must either withdraw the decree closing the ports or prepare 
for an assault against his fort by the settlers. After hedging with 
the delegation, Bradburn revoked the decree and the crisis 
passed’ but he continued to be the focal point of the tariff agi- 
tation. This episode and those subsequent to it drew from Stephen 
F. Austin the appraisal that Bradburn was “incompetent to such 
a command and is half crazy part of his time.’ 

Payment of duties continued to cause unrest among the settlers 
and on May 1, 1832, a meeting of prominent citizens was held 
near Anahuac to deliberate what could be done. Their decision 
was soon to involve Brazoria residents and lead to armed encoun- 
ter on the road to revolution. The delegates formed a privately 
supported military force and appointed Patrick C. Jack as com- 
mander. He was promptly jailed by Bradburn and the residents 
of Brazoria called a meeting to decide on a course of action. 
Among those present was William H. Wharton, later an ardent 
revolutionary leader, who complained at the lack of support 
within the colony for those who wanted to oppose Bradburn with 
military force. He railed at the “‘toryish” spirit at San Felipe and 
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asserted he and those like him met as much opposition from the 
‘Texans as they met from the Mexicans.’* 

Judge Robert M. Williamson was one of those chosen to con- 
front Bradburn and demand Jack’s release. The Judge, in com- 
pany with a delegation, told Bradburn that he had determined 
Jack should be freed and that “blood will flow if Jack is not 
released by tomorrow.”** Conflict was again avoided when Jack 
was turned loose but his hostility to the Mexican commandant 
led to his arrest a second time a short while later. 

The pattern of opposition to Mexico was falling into place. 
William Barret Travis, an attorney from Anahuac, joined with 
Jack in sending annoying messages to Bradburn warning him of 
the approach of a large Texas army. Bradburn suspected a ruse 
and placed both men under arrest. Again the residents of Brazoria 
met and were exhorted by Judge Williamson. He issued a written 
appeal to the citizens of Brazoria calling for volunteers to take a 
forced march to Anahuac to secure release of the two prisoners. 
He leveled charges against the military despot and his miserable 
convict-soldiers and warned his readers that unity and strength 
of numbers were of first importance because “if we make the 
attempt and fail, we are done forever.’”** The meeting of June 
4, 1832, resulted in ninety men joining John Austin to march to 
Anahuac. They joined a force from Trinity, appeared before 
Bradburn and demanded release of the prisoners. While waiting 
for the commander of the garrison to release them, the force of 
‘Texans withdrew to Turtle Bayou and drew up the “Turtle Bayou 
Resolutions,” a statement of loyalty to the Mexican Constitution 
of 1824 and to Santa Anna, and against the arbitrary government 
of General Anastacio Bustamante, who had seized the presidency 
of Mexico in January of 1830.° By this act the Texans had at 
last made a commitment in the political embroglio in Mexico; 
they had taken sides. 
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Bradburn had taken advantage of the respite to send for help. 
The army of his superior, Colonel Jose de Los Piedras, approached 
Anahuac and was met by the delegation from Turtle Bayou. Quick 
action followed their appeal to Piedras, as he removed Bradburn 
from command and released the prisoners. 

On June 20, the settlers of Brazoria met again, this time to 
organize a military force. Their oath stated, in part, that: 


The undersigned by their signatures obligate themselves to be- 
come a part of the military of Austin’s Colony—to hold themselves 
in readiness to march to any point—on the shortest warning—to 
obey, implicitly, the commands of their officers and to do every 
thing in their power, to promote the harmony, good order, and 
success of Austin’s Colony and the State.1¢ 

Over one hundred Texans signed this oath, including the man 
who was soon to be the foremost leader of revolutionary activity, 
William H. Wharton. John Austin was chosen military com- 
mander and he proposed to assault the nearest source of friction, 
Fort Velasco, at the mouth of the Brazos River. Earlier that spring, 
on May 11, he had proposed to a meeting of Brazorians that 
the place be assaulted but his request had failed to pass by the 
narrow margin of a single vote.* The excitement around Anahuac 
in early June left the settlers in a more belligerent mood and 
they now resolved to attack Fort Velasco, at that time under the 
command of Colonel Domingo de Ugartechea. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of June 22, 1832, John Austin 
and one hundred and fifteen men left Brazoria for the attack. 
About forty of his men were sent downstream aboard the schooner 
Brazoria and the rest went overland. The attack was begun after 
nightfall on the twenty-fifth and Ugartechea surrendered some 
eleven hours later.** Austin then paroled the Mexicans, returned 
the schooner Brazoria to the control of her master, and proceeded 
back to Brazoria.” 
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While violence was besetting his colony, Stephen F. Austin 
was in Mexico. He had answered a call to appear before the legis- 
lature in Saltillo the preceding March and had gone to the cap- 
ital to try to get exemption for his colony from a portion of the 
Law of April 6, 1830. He harbored some apprehensions about 
the activity in the colony when he wrote that if things could be 
kept quiet in the settlements, his trip would end prosperously 
and that Texas would some day be separated from Coahuila and 
be given separate statehood.” 

Austin’s high sentiments were in sharp contrast to the revolu- 
tionary activity emanating from Brazoria. This conflict of Austin’s 
desires and those of his colonists was to plague him for several 
more years. 

Despite Austin’s pleas for peace, Texans were unable to stand 
aloof from the critical developments in Mexico. In January of 
1830, General Anastacio Bustamante had become dictator of 
Mexico and had authorized enforcement of the Law of April 6, 
1830, that had brought the detested Bradburn to Texas. It was 
natural for the Texans to look with favor on a liberal movement 
that led to Bustamante’s downfall in 1832. The issue over control 
of the Mexican government was still undecided in the summer 
of 1832 when the Battle of Velasco occurred, and a follower of the 
“liberal” Santa Anna, one Colonel Jose Antonio Mexia, em- 
barked for Texas to prevent the loss of the province to the lib- 
eral cause. 

Mexia had been in command of the garrison at Matamoros 
and when he departed for Texas in July of 1832 with some five 
hundred troops, Austin secured passage on the same vessel. He 
was returning to Texas from Saltillo and had stopped off at Mata- 
moros, and his presence aboard undoubtedly helped sooth Mexia’s 
attitude toward the rebellious Texans. They arrived off the mouth 
of the Brazos on July 16, and Mexia dispatched a letter to John 
Austin, Second Alcalde of Brazoria and leader of the attack on 
Velasco in which he proposed unity based on the liberal aims of 
Santa Anna. John Austin submitted an answer in which he out- 
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lined the grievances of the Brazorians and declared the loyalty 
of the settlers to the cause of Santa Anna.*! Stephen F. Austin’s 
influence is apparent in Mexia’s letter as well as the answer ten- 
dered by John Austin. He probably would have preferred to avoid 
an open declaration for Santa Anna at that time but the presence 
of Mexia and his army left him with no alternative. Austin be- 
lieved in liberal principles but had no confidence in Santa Anna 
to carry them out.” The letter to Mexia contained the principal 
argument that ‘Texans wanted to be treated as citizens and gov- 
erned by constitutional authority. 

Mexia was then addressed by William H. Wharton who grandly 
explained that the Velasco incident was simply an indication of 
the high esteem and support for Santa Anna existing in Brazoria. 
Wharton, an outstanding orator and landowner, joined in con- 
vincing Mexia that no harm had been done.** Thus assured, 
Mexia agreed to go to Brazoria and take part in a dinner in honor 
of Santa Anna and liberalism. 

Following this settlement of the Velasco crisis, Brazorians felt 
a need to meet in convention in order to prepare for defense 
against the Indians and to declare loyalty to Santa Anna. The 
convention was called to meet at San Felipe in October of 1832. 
When it met, memorials were drawn asking the Mexican govern- 
ment for tariff reform, reform in immigration and local govern- 
ment, and they asked permission to form local militia. These 
memorials were not taken to Mexico until after another conven- 
tion in April, 1833, but important local pacts were worked out. 
A Central Committee was created with local sub-committees in 
each community to correspond with each other and keep informed 
on matters of common interest and to promote the peace and 
safety of the colony. Although this move seemed to smack of revo- 
lution, Austin accepted a position as one of the seven Central 
Committee members. During the following months, he toured 
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the settlements promoting peace and harmony, apparently an 
effort to counteract the actions of his more belligerent associates.** 

The Central Committee issued the call for a second convention 
to be held at San Felipe on the first of April, 1833. Austin was 
chagrined at this action because he had not been consulted despite 
his position on the Committee. Some fifty-one delegates were 
chosen, among them Austin, William H. Wharton, leader of the 
now aggressive faction, and Sam Houston, a recent immigrant to 
Texas. The convention agreed to repeat the memorials arrived 
at the preceding October and to draft a framework of a provi- 
sional state government. Their work done, a committee was 
appointed to take the fruits of their efforts to Mexico for ap- 
proval; of the three appointed only Stephen F. Austin was able 
to go.*° 

For the next eighteen months, Austin’s policy of fidelity to 
Mexico was sorely tried. He hoped to return from his mission in 
a few months; it was almost two years before he was able to resume 
an active role in Texas affairs. In November of 1832, Santa Anna 
had become president of Mexico and Austin was encouraged. 
He felt that the position of Texas would be improved under the 
new regime.”® This fond hope was not to be realized and Austin 
was further disappointed at the increased revolutionary activity 
in Texas during his absence. 

By the time Austin departed for Mexico on April 22, 1833, 
Texans in Brazoria and vicinity were forming into two distinct 
parties. The Peace Party members felt that a peaceful settlement 
of differences was both desirable and possible. They favored 
separation from Coahuila but wanted to remain under the Mex- 
ican government. 

Clearly the leader of this group was Austin himself. His was 
the responsibility for having established the colony under Mex- 
ican law; he was ever mindful that in revolution and discord his 
own loyalty and integrity would be suspect. He was supported 
by many of the settlers of the Brazoria area and elsewhere in 
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Texas. Among his supporters was his friend, Josiah Hughes Bell, 
who had come to Texas with Austin in 1821 and had founded the 
community of Columbia, first known as Bell’s Landing.”" In 1834 
Austin was arrested and imprisoned in Mexico, and Bell worked 
unsuccessfully to get his release; he always followed Austin’s con- 
servative and patient policies in dealing with Mexico. 

Another Austin supporter was Samuel M. Williams, a merchant 
and shipper of Velasco. During Austin’s detention in Mexico, 
Williams corresponded with him frequently and kept him apprised 
of developments in the colony. In the matter of support from the 
colony, he wrote that “all the farmers in the low country with the 
trifling exception of a very few who act for others, joyously re- 
spond to your sentiments .. . and you cannot see or hear anything, 
but wishes for your health and speedy return ... ”** He went on 
to say that such men as Political Chief Henry Smith of Brazoria 
were not in the Austin political camp but that he was “proud 
to see men who have once been opposed to you now the foremost 
to declare to the world the pleasure they have in acknowledging 
themselves your friends and the supporters of your advice and 
opinions—and the old 300 almost to a man are in your cause.’’”® 

Williams’ optimism may have encouraged Austin but it did 
not illustrate the force of the opposition. The leading figure of the 
War Party and an enemy of Austin was William H. Wharton of 
Eagle Island Plantation. 

Wharton was born in Virginia and spent most of his early life in 
Nashville, Tennessee. He first came to Texas in 1827, supposedly 
in an effort to improve his health. He met and married Sarah 
Ann Groce, daughter of one of Texas’ wealthiest planters and slave 
owners. Her father, Colonel Jared A. Groce, gave the couple all 
his landholdings in the Brazoria area, amounting to about one- 
third of his total holdings, to induce them to settle in Texas. The 
young Whartons returned to Nashville for a short time, then re- 
turned to Texas, to settle permanently on the plantation buiit 
for them by Colonel Groce at Eagle Island, a beautiful spot on 
Oyster Creek some twelve miles from the Gulf of Mexico. A 
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brilliant man, Wharton was a lawyer of ability and was from the 
first an advocate of Texan independence.*° 

Another Austin opponent was Henry Smith of Brazoria. He 
had come to Texas in 1827 and was elected alcalde of San Felipe 
in 1833. He was chosen to attend the San Felipe convention in 
April, 1833, that resulted in Austin’s last trip to Mexico. An ex- 
perienced, determined politician, Smith was named Political Chief 
of the new Department of the Brazos in 1834. He, like Wharton, 
seems to have favored independence from the beginning, and 
he became an important War Party leader. Opinionated, tact- 
less, and uncompromising, Smith was Austin’s antithesis in polit- 
ical thinking.* 

Another War Party stalwart was William Barret Travis. Born 
in South Carolina in 1809, Travis, by the time he was twenty, was 
teaching school near Claiborne, Alabama, where he later studied 
law. He married one of his students, Rosanna Cato, who bore him 
two children. The marriage was not a happy one and in 1831 
Travis left his family and came to Anahuac. His wife divorced 
him in November of 1835, four months before his death. He 
settled in Anahuac to begin the practice of law and soon became 
involved in the trouble there with Colonel Bradburn. In fact, 
Travis probably started much of the trouble himself. In October 
of 1832 he moved to San Felipe where he took an active role in 
the efforts against Mexico. Travis was a practical, ambitious, 
shrewd, and adept politician with a power of dramatic written 
expression seldom equaled in Texas history. The man was an 
enigma. He gave up the safe and secure profession of teaching 
and law, left his family and came to a strange land to become an 
arch revolutionary and die a hero’s death.** 

Judge Robert M. Williamson was the near-equal of Travis in 
persuasiveness. A unique figure, stomping through Texas with 
his colorful affliction, Williamson was an avowed advocate of in- 
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dependence. There were many others who felt as these men did 
about the future of Texas, including Edwin Waller, member of the 
ayuntamiento of Brazoria, and Sam Houston, a recent immigrant 
from ‘Tennessee. These men were in the minority in 1833 and 
1834 despite the fact that many of the new immigrants to Texas 
augmented their ranks.** 

After the second San Felipe convention in April, 1833, Austin 
had departed for Mexico. He arrived in Mexico City three months 
later, on July 18, and presented the San Felipe petition to Santa 
Anna’s vice-president, Gomez Farias. While he was awaiting a 
decision, a dread cholera plague swept over Texas and Mexico, 
causing decline in political activity in Austin’s colony. The lower 
Brazos area was almost depopulated by the scourge with some 
eighty persons dying of cholera. Among those dead were John 
Austin, who had led the attack on Fort Velasco the preceding 
year, his two children, and several others.** Stephen F. Austin 
contracted cholera while in Mexico City** and caused much 
anxiety among his friends in the colony. By October the scourge 
had run its course but it again struck in Texas in 1834. 

Austin was unable to get a commitment from Vice-president 
Farias on the San Felipe petition and he notified him that he 
feared ‘Texas would probably, in the absence of sanction by the 
government of Santa Anna, proceed to organize its state govern- 
ment anyway. This statement led to an impasse in negotiations 
and Austin notified the ayuntamiento at San Antonio to take the 
initiative in organizing a state government. The letter containing 
these instructions was intercepted by the Mexican officials and 
Austin was imprisoned. 

Worried over his health, imprisonment, and the welfare of his 
colony, Austin wrote of the abuse he had received at the hands 
of his fellow Texans with the hope that “hereafter the people of 
that country will not abuse or suspect me or anyone else, who 
advises, Fidelity to Mexico, and opposition to violent men and 
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measures,’ a motto he hoped all Texans would adopt.** A month 
later he wrote “it is to be hoped that those who have tryed [sic] 
to create party division there [Brazoria] and in other parts of 
Texas will take a different course in future.”** 

By far the most embarrassing impasse between Austin and a 
fellow Texan involved William H. Wharton during Austin’s 
period of imprisonment in 1834. While awaiting release, Austin 
noted that efforts were being made in Texas to prejudice the 
Mexican state government at Monclova against him, especially 
by a peace advocate turned Wharton supporter, Thomas Jeffer- 
son Chambers. Austin wrote that Chambers had opposed his 
appointment to his present mission, as had William H. Wharton 
and several others who had felt “that I would not use energy 
enough with the Govt—[sic] that I would be too passive and 
humble, and not display independence and firmness etc, and also 
that I was opposed to a State, and would defeat it, and would 
not obey the instructions, or regard the wishes of the people as 
expressed by the Convention etc etc [sic].’’** 

Wharton’s violent reply to this inference marks the climax of 
the Austin-Wharton feud, a series of differences that went as far 
back as 1831. In that year, the ebullient Wharton had written 
Austin a letter about a proposed land purchase, and concluded 
his letter by saying: 

Our personal intercourse has always been of an undefined negative 
and unconfidential character which I am sick of and wish to put 
an end to for the future. However indifferent I may feel toward 
the millions in my likes and dislikes of gentlemen with whom I am 
brought in contact I have no middle ground. I go in this case for 
open war or confiding friendship.*® 

By 1834, Wharton had found open war with Austin. James F. 
Perry, Austin’s brother-in-law, had Austin’s letter printed in the 
newspaper, where Wharton read it. He immediately prepared an 
answer and had it printed in the colony. His answer was an aston- 
ishing piece of invective and still causes surprise and dismay to 
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the student who feels that Austin was too often maligned. It is 
difficult to believe that this letter represented Wharton’s true 
sentiments toward Austin when he said:*° 


A printed letter dated prison of the Orcadado, City of Mexico, 
August 25, 1834, has this moment met my eye. Among other false 
and ridiculous things it contains many grave and damning charges 
preferred against myself. When I first saw this letter; I was in 
common charity disposed to believe some enemy of Austin’s had 
forged it, for the purpose of holding him up to public derision and 
scorn, by exhibiting in ludicros [sic] contrast his former and present 
opinions or rather proreEssions: for I could not imagine that any 
man of common sense would append his name to such a bloated 
mass of disgusting self conceit—of arrogant dictation, and of in- 
consistent stupidity. My opinion of the forgery was abandoned, how- 
ever, when I learned this Famous document issued from the press 
under the auspices of his devoted personal friends and of the relation 
to whom it was addressed. 

I had hoped that my political career and with it my political dis- 
sentions had terminated. At the close of the last convention I de- 
liberately resolved to withdraw from all public employment what- 
ever, and for the future to seek peace and retirement in the bosom 
of my own family far—far, and forever removed from the bustle and 
contention—the hopes and honors of political life. This resolution 
has been, up to this point, strictly adhered to; for since that time 
I have been more secluded from the public eye, than the writer 
from the prison of the Orcadado; I have confined myself exclusively 
to the pursuits of agriculture, and have not been ten miles from 
home in the colony of Austin. This resolution I fondly wished still 
to adhere to, and would have never troubled the public with any- 
thing under my name, except for the wanton manner in which this 
letter my political reputation and domestic happiness have been 
assailed. But for this the follies the errors, and the inconsistencies 
of Austin might For ME have slumbered in forgetfulness—or been 
remembered only to be laughed at. If nothing else a sincere and 
tender regard for the feelings of many individuals who are mutual 
friends would have prevented me from publicly exposing him; since 
his unprovoked attack, however, all these circumstances go for NOTH- 
ING; and although his being a prisoner forbids a full expose of his 
many representations at present; yet a high a sacred and a never-to- 
be-forgotten duty which I owe to truth, to myself, to my family 
and friends forces me to repel such CALUMNIES the moment they 
meet my eye. Whether the calumniator to be in the pPRIsoNn of Or- 
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cadado, or even at the foot of the altar, I therefore pronounce his 
insinuations and assertions so far as they charge me with perpetuating 
his imprisonment, rejoicing at his sufferings, or attempting his ruin 
to be false. Yes! Wilfully and maliciously false—Thus much for the 
present. 

In conclusion, I pledge myself when this obeyer of instructions 
this man of so many personal friends, this disinterested benefactor 
of Texas, this oracular weathercock, this political Proteas this in- 
nocent victim, this maker of mottos, this organizer of parties, this 
presumptuous dictator returns, to brand him on the forehead with 
a mark that shall outlast his epitaph.*! 

Austin probably never was attacked so bitterly at any other time. 
Fortunately for both men and Texas, neither challenged the other 
beyond these documents and both lived on to contribute to the 
one common goal, the welfare of Texas, that both shared. 

With the approach of the year 1835 the stage was being set for 
the final thrust toward a break with Mexico and independence. 
On June 29, 1835, William B. Travis again appeared before 
Anahuac with twenty-five men and demanded the surrender of 
Colonel Antonio Tenorio and his garrison. The fort was surren- 
dered the next day and Tenorio agreed to lead his men from 
Texas.* Travis’ victory was dampened considerably when he re- 
turned to San Felipe and found that his efforts were under criti- 
cism. A meeting had been held at Columbia on June 28 and its 
members had condemned “the acts of conduct of any set of indi- 
viduals (less than a majority) calculated to involve the citizens of 
Texas in a conflict with the Federal government of Mexico.’’** 
A wave of peace sentiment swept over Austin’s colony that summer 
of 1835 as other communities met and declared loyalty to Mexico 
and expressed a desire for peace. Travis answered this criticism 
with the assertion that he had acted under the most patriotic mo- 
tives and that he wanted Texans to reserve further disapproval 
until he had an opportunity to explain his position. 

This unexpected reaction caused Travis to consider whether he 
and the War Party were moving too fast. He wrote his friend, 
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Jim Bowie, that the Peace Party seemed to be the stronger and 
were able to make more noise. He proposed that more might be 
gained by being quiet for a while than taking further precipitate 
action, such as the latest Anahuac affair.*t Travis said he did not 
know what Texas would do, but as for himself under the cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘ ‘I am determined, for one, to go with my country- 
men: right or wrong, sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
I am with them.’ ’’* 

In spite of the unexpected and short-lived peace drive, Texans 
in the late summer of 1835 were in danger of “becoming the 
alien subjects of a people to whom they deliberately believed 
themselves morally, intellectually, and politically superior. This 
racial feeling, indeed, underlay and colored Texan-Mexican rela- 
tions from the establishment of the first Anglo-American colony 
in 1821. It was a fertile soil on which throve mutual suspicion 
and distrust.”*® That condition had caused violence before; more 
violence was to follow. 

On August 15, 1835, the citizens of Columbia met and re- 
solved that a Committee of Safety and Correspondence for the 
jurisdiction of Columbia be selected, to be composed of fifteen 
men. This committee was to direct its efforts toward the calling 
of a consultation of all Texans and to secure peace and protect 
the rights of the settlers. Among those chosen to the committee 
were Henry Smith, Branch T. Archer, and John A. Wharton, 
all War Party members. Wharton was the brother of William 
H. Wharton. Peace Party members included Austin’s brother- 
in-law, James F. Perry. The unity all factions had asked for was 
becoming a reality. 

Shortly before this Columbia meeting, Judge R. M. Williamson 
addressed those favoring war of the San Felipe area in a speech 
considered to a heroic utterance to rank with Travis’ appeal from 
the Alamo the following March. More Texans had been arrested 
at Anahuac, this time it was Andrew Briscoe, a merchant of the 
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colony, and several others. In speaking of the new outrage, Judge 
Williamson cried: 


Let us no longer sleep in our posts; let us resolve to prepare 
for War—and resolve to defend our country against the danger 
that threatens it—A sacrifice has to be made—Let us sacrifice a 
portion at once—In order to secure the remainder—already we 
can almost hear the bugles of our enemies—already some of them 
have landed on our coast and you must prepare to fight. Liberty 
or Death should be our determination and let us one and all 
unite to protect our country from all invasion—and not lay down 
our arms so long as a soldier is seen in our limits.‘ 


While Texans were trying to decide on Williamson’s course 
or a more peaceful course, Stephen F. Austin returned to Texas. 
He had at long last secured release from custody of the Mexican 
government and had advised that government not to send troops 
or ships to Texas in view of the explosive conditions that pre- 
vailed. His hopes of finding a colony at peace and compliance 
with his request of the Mexican government were shattered when 
the vessel on which he had passage from New Orleans to Texas had 
to fight its way past a Mexican gunboat at the mouth of the Brazos. 
After he landed, he learned of the proposed consultation for San 
Felipe. His return renewed his powerful influence in the colony 
and the stand he took on the meeting could spell success or 
defeat for the deliberations. He soon dispelled any doubts. He 
probably realized his influence and understood the importance 
of the meeting. A splendid frontier dinner was held in his honor 
at Brazoria on September 8, 1835, with food and dancing spark- 
ing a gala affair. Austin’s speech given at that time has been 
reckoned the keynote of the Texas Revolution and the most influ- 
ential address of the entire revolutionary period. He announced 
his firm and unequivocal support for the consultation. In review- 
ing the entire movement, Austin declared: 


‘The crisis is such as to bring home to the judgment of every 
man that something must be done, and that without delay. Let all 
personalities, or divisions, or excitements, or passions, or violence be 
banished from among us. Let a general consultation of the people of 
Texas be convened as speedily as possible, to be composed of the best, 
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calmest, most intelligent and firm men in the country, and let them 
decide what representations ought to be made to the general govern- 
ment, and what ought to be done in the future. 

‘With these explanatory remarks, I will give a toast—The con- 
stitutional rights and the security and peace of Texas, they ought 
to be maintained: and jeopardized as they are now they demand 
a general consultation of the people.’** 

Less than two weeks later, Austin learned that a Mexican army 
was en route to Texas to attack Bexar and destroy the rest of 
the settlements. Realizing that conciliation was hopeless, he, act- 
ing as chairman of the Columbia Committee of Public Safety, 
issued what amounted to his most radical utterance to that date. 
In a directive to the Columbia Committee, he said “WAR is 
our only resource [sic]—there is no other remedy but to defend 
our rights, our country and ourselves by force of arms ... ’’* 
He again urged the early meeting of the consultation to establish 
unity of purpose and a system of defense for the colony. 

Less than a week later, on September 22, Austin received 
ardent support from the indomitable William Barret Travis. He 
told Austin that troops to carry out the new spirit of war could 
be readily obtained and that: 


All eyes are turned towards you; and the independent stand you 
have taken has given the Sovereigns confidence in themselves—Texas 
can be wielded by you and you alone; and her destiny is now com- 
pletely in your hands—I have every confidence that you will guide 
us safe through all our perils—this is not the base flattery of a servile 
mind—but is the reasoning of one ardent in his country’s cause, and 
who wishes to unite his feeble efforts with those who have the 
power and inclination to lead us in safety to the desired end.*° 


The unconquerable Travis thus illustrated the paramount fact 
that Austin was still the leader of his colony and of ‘Texas. The 
War and Peace parties were drawing closer together as this 
exultant letter passed between the two men. 

The consultation was held at San Felipe on November 3, 1835, 
and a War Party member, Branch T. Archer, presided. As Austin 
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had advised, sensible men attended, as was seen when John A. 
Wharton’s resolution for an immediate declaration of independ- 
ence failed of enough support to pass. Instead, Archer made 
several recommendations which presumed continued fealty to 
Mexican authority.* 

The purpose of the consultation, unity, was achieved. A provi- 
sional government was agreed to, based upon the principles 
outlined in the Mexican Constitution of 1824.°? Austin, William 
H. Wharton, and Archer were selected to go to the United States 
for aid and such support as might be acquired there. 

War for Texan independence was near. Shortly after arriving 
in New Orleans on the trip through the United States, Austin 
realized support could readily be secured, provided Texas de- 
clared for independence. He resolved to support such a move 
and notified his friends in the colony of his long-awaited deci- 
sion. All-out war was now inevitable, as he had correctly fore- 
seen, and Texas was burning with the fires of war when independ- 
ence was declared on March 2, 1836, at Washington-on-the-Brazos. 

The Austin-Wharton feud was still bothering Austin as he left 
for New Orleans with the Commission in December of 1835. 
He felt that he was the victim of low intrigue by Wharton and 
others and on the eve of his departure with Wharton, he wrote 
that it was designed to injure him personally and that he felt he 
would be unable to work with Wharton on the mission to the 
United States.** During the ship voyage to New Orleans, Austin’s 
attitude improved and much of his fear was allayed; his letters 
show more enthusiasm for the success of the mission and less of 
personal animosity among the commissioners. The relationship 
between the two men continued to improve and by the summer 
of 1836, Wharton was among those who urged Austin to run for 
the presidency of the Republic.™ 

These men did not long survive the Revolution. Austin’s 
health had never been good and his exhausting travels and awe- 
some responsibilities took their toll. He was a small man; his 
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biographer concludes he was about five feet and five or six inches 
tall and weighed around one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
He was just over forty-three years of age when he died on De- 
cember 27, 1836. 

After independence was won, William H. Wharton was elected 
to the Texan Senate, a position he held until March 14, 1839, 
when he accidentally shot himself in the breast with his own 
pistol. At the time the accident occurred, he was preparing to 
go to Eagle Island from his brother-in-law’s home “Liendo,” the 
home given young Groce by his father. Wharton was thirty-seven 
years 

Travis was the only one of the three described here to die in 
battle. This dynamic man was about six feet tall and weighed 
approximately one hundred and seventy-five pounds. He entered 
the Texan army as a lieutenant on September 28, 1835, and was 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel of cavalry on Christmas Eve, 
1835.°° He was in command of the small garrison trapped in the 
Alamo in March of 1836, whence he issued the dramatic, fight- 
ing messages that will always remind Texans of their heritage. 
After sending the appeals to Texas and the world, Travis’ thoughts 
turned back to his family; the last message he wrote was for 
his friend David Ayres of Washington-on-the-Brazos, to take care 
of his little boy. Seventy-two hours later, at the age of twenty- 
seven, William Barret Travis was dead.” 

Country, honor, and liberty. These meant much to those men 
who played important roles in pre-revolutionary activity in and 
around present Brazoria County. They held meetings to improve 
their status under Mexican law; they entered combat to oppose 
that which they felt unjust. They quarreled among themselves 
in deciding upon their ultimate course. In the end, when all 
had failed, they fought for independence. 
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O. CLARK FISHER 


something of a legend. As the general reader will know, 

Fisher was killed, probably assassinated, along with Ben 
Thompson, in the old Vaudeville Theater and saloon in San An- 
tonio about eleven o'clock on the night of March 11, 1884. 
That event rocked the state from east to west, and it is still a 
lively topic of conversation. Ben Thompson and King Fisher 
were two of the most daring, courageous, and noted gunfighters 
in the history of the Lone Star State. 

Initially the stage should be set so as to present a general per- 
spective of the times and conditions in which these men lived. 
It was during that turbulent post-Civil War era which spawned 
scores of gunfighters who left an imprint upon the history of the 
times. It covered a period of four decades—from about 1860 to 
the turn of the century, when frontier characters were granted 
considerable tolerance in the exercise of their individuality. 
Most of those gunfighters who gained the limelight during the 
Gunfighter Era were creatures of similar circumstances, environ- 
ments, and motivations. This was essentially a frontier era, with 
new settlements springing up and social restrictions beginning 
to take form; it was a time when America was grudgingly turn- 
ing from the old to the new. 

If, as is sometimes claimed, history is no more than biography, 
then a study of these gunfighters is revealing. Those gunfighters 
were known on the cattle trails, in the mining towns, and in the 
gambling halls. They were often seen at Dodge, Cheyenne, Cald- 
well, and at Hays City. It has been said that the story of the 
gunmen of that era is the story of the frontier. Not all of it, but 
when one adds the record of the gunman’s associates and his 
women, their story is in a sense the story of the West, as it un- 
folded during that epochal period. 

As the Gunfighter Era began, the Civil War was raging. And 
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out of that war, with the reconstruction and agonizing readjust- 
ments, came scores of young men, some trigger-happy and daring, 
bold, armed, and anxious to show their mettle. 

It was under these circumstances and that environment that 
Gunfighters—big, little, and middle-sized, made the most of the 
freedom that was theirs. Among them emerged robbers, thieves, 
gamblers, killers, and what-have-you. And from among their ranks 
emerged top law enforcement officers such as Wild Bill Hickok, 
Bat Masterson, Wyatt Earp and his brothers, and others. 

The more noted the gunfighter was the more cunning he had 
to be to survive. He was always a shining target, and he knew it. 
Observe what happened to Wild Bill Hickok when he relaxed 
his vigilance as he sat at a gambling table in Deadwood with 
his back to a door, to be shot from behind by a sneaking and 
rank amateur, Jack McCall, in 1876. 

The gunman was by no means a good insurance risk. His life 
expectancy was much below average. While a few survived, most 
of them were cut down early in life. Bill Quantrill was killed at 
the age of twenty-eight; Jesse James was thirty-four; Bill Dalton 
was thirty-five; Wild Bill Hickok was thirty-nine. Ben Thompson 
was forty-one, and King Fisher was thirty-one. Bill Longley, 
who killed thirty-two men, was hanged at the age of twenty- 
seven. John Ringo was thirty-eight and Billy the Kid was only 
twenty-one. 

Jack Thorp expressed it this way: 


These were frontier towns, ol’ pardner; 
"Twas a game o’ take an’ give, 

An’ the one who could draw the fastest 
Was the only one who lived! 


Among this welter of characters King Fisher has been described 
as “the most colorful and notorious outlaw who ever operated 
on the Texas border.” Unlike most of the roving gunmen of that 
period, King Fisher confined his activities chiefly to southwest 
Texas, along the Mexican border, although he is reported to 
have been seen in Dodge at least upon one occasion. He went 
to the Eagle Pass country as a young man from Goliad, following 
the movement of the Brutons, the Vivions, the Whites, and many 
other Goliad settlers to a wild and unruly section of the state. 
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J. Frank Dobie in his Vaquero of the Brush Country gives the 
best and most accurate description one can find of border condi- 
tions in that area at that time. He there speaks of the notorious 
Juan Nepomuceno Cortina, “the Red Robber of the Rio Grande” 
who commanded hundreds of bandidos in repeated raids into 
Texas from his sanctuary south of the border. Even at that late 
date some Mexicans still regarded the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande as belonging to Mexico. They stole 
cattle by the thousands, terrorized and murdered with utter 
abandon. These cattle were moved to packeries and vast num- 
bers were shipped to Cuba. 

King’s grandfather, James Fisher, moved to Texas from Illinois 
about 1825, and settled in Collin County on Sister Grove Creek. 
He was a primitive or “hard shell” Baptist, God-fearing and 
straight-laced. One of his six children was named “Jobe,” who 
grew up and married Lucinda Warren, to which union were 
born two sons, King and Jasper. This occurred in Collin County. 
The mother died at childbirth when Jasper was born, King being 
then about two years of age. 

King’s father remarried. Cam Warren, brother of King’s de- 
ceased mother, who operated a general store in McKinney, did 
not think much of that second marriage, and offered to take 
Jasper and King, give them a home, rear and educate them. But 
this offer was bluntly refused by King’s father, who took the 
position he was quite capable of taking care of his own family. 

A few years later, after living in Denton and Williamson 
counties, King’s father moved to Goliad because of his wife's 
health. There he operated some freight wagons out of ‘Powder 
Horn,” on the Gulf, into the interior, and engaged in cattle 
business. His second wife died after bearing two children—Laura 
and John. 

Word was sent by King’s father to a relative’ at Florence, in 
Williamson County, that King was being thrown in contact 
too much with some undesirable people at Goliad, named Brutons, 
and he was afraid of the bad influence. He requested permission 
to send King to Florence to live with relatives and attend school. 
Approval was given and King rode alone a distance of about 150 
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miles, on a sorrel mule. He lived away from home? for nearly 
a year. 

Young King was described as handsome and athletic. He was 
very adept at fist-fighting, and was quite popular with the ladies 
at the community parties. He was at that early age an unusually 
good rider, feared nothing, and spent spare time breaking wild 
horses for neighbors. He loved excitement and took it out on the 
neighborhood broncs. 

One day he became sleepy while riding, unsaddled and was 
taking a nap when his dun colored pony broke loose. King com- 
mandeered a stallion in a nearby pasture, belonging to a man 
named Turnbow. In that way he captured his horse, then re- 
turned the stallion to the Turnbow pasture. King was friendly 
with the Turnbow boys, Bill and John, and being in a hurry 
did not bother to get permission to use the stallion. 

When Turnbow learned of this, he was furious and proceeded 
to the justice of the peace where he filed a complaint against 
King for using a horse without the consent of the owner. That 
was King’s first run-in with the law. When he learned the con- 
stable was looking for him with a warrant, he went ‘“‘on the dodge.” 
and rode back to Goliad. 

Before leaving Goliad, Fisher had already committed his first 
crime. On October 5, 1870, a Goliad County Grand Jury indicted 
him for the offense of “Theft from House.” The same grand jury 
indicted one Willis Fulcord for a similar offense, and in addition 
also indicted Fulcord for assault with intent to murder. It is 
considered likely that the two were jointly implicated in the 
housebreaking. All records are missing in the cases. 

Court minutes do show that King made $500 bond, the sureties 
having been Richard Vivion and Charles Bruton. Incidentally, 
a Goliad grand jury indicted Charles Bruton at the following June 
term of the court for four alleged offenses—using a brand not on 
record, violating the estray law, seduction, and rape. Bruton had 
apparently disappeared because the minutes show that alias capias 
was ordered to Maverick, Uvalde, and Medina counties. 

Fisher was promptly tried for housebreaking, pleaded not guilty 
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before a jury, was adjudged guilty and sentenced to two years 
in the penitentiary. 

Fulcord was convicted at the same term for assault to murder, 
and the two of them were admitted to the penitentiary on October 
30, 1870, Fisher as No. 1638 and Fulcord as No. 1639. 

The Prison records reveal that Fisher was sixteen years of age 
when admitted, his height was given as five feet and nine inches, 
his weight as 135 pounds, complexion fair, hair fair and eyes 
brown. The same records show Fisher as having been pardoned by 
Governor E. J. Davis on February 23, 1871. 

Incidentally, Fulcord, who had received five years, died in the 
penitentiary on November 14, 1874. 

It was probably only a matter of months after his release from 
prison that young Fisher plunged into the wild border country, 
following the big westward migration of Goliad people. He was 
quite friendly with the Brutons, some of whom were on the border 
before King was convicted, and the one—Charles—having gone in 
that direction subsequent to going “‘on the dodge” after signing 
the Fisher bond and being indicted for several offenses at Goliad. 

The border was never wilder than it was then. The King soon 
found himself associated with the Brutons and others. He was a 
cowboy, and a good one. He was restless and looking for new 
worlds to conquer. 

That country was then unfenced, dotted here and there with 
small settlements where a few pioneers clustered themselves for 
safety. It was not very long until Fisher became a leader. He and 
his followers rode roughshod over the area, and as if to outwit 
their Mexican counterparts across the border they made many 
forays into Mexico, then dashing back again, usually with some- 
thing to show for their efforts. 

The King apparently acquired a sizable number of horses and 
cattle, and established a ranch headquarters on the Pendencia, 
not far from Carrizo Springs. The ranch became a sort of head- 
quarters for renegades and thieves. Many were fugitives, wanted 
for various crimes. Fisher needed manpower and he treated re- 
cruits well. Gradually a sizable gang was formed, numbering 
more than a hundred men, all loyal to the King and always avail- 
able at his beck and call. 
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It was not long until Fisher established a virtual empire. His 
rise to power was rapid, almost unbelievably so, considering his 
youth and the brief time he had been there. A wide area encom- 
passing more than three counties soon became known as “King 
Fisher’s “Territory.” 

He became involved in many escapades and members of his 
gang were perpetual trouble seekers. Major T. T. Teel a well 
known criminal lawyer in southwest Texas, represented the King 
in many court battles. Teel later wrote about an incident when 
Fisher once interrupted several Mexicans who were removing 
a horse from King’s corral. The horse was claimed by one of the 
Mexicans. One of the Mexicans fired at Fisher, whereupon the 
King pounced like a panther upon his assailant, took the gun 
away from him, then killed all three of them with it. 

Later some Mexicans allegedly stole a bunch of ninety cattle 
in Mexico and sold them to Fisher, giving him a bill of sale, ac- 
cording to Teel. Alejo Gonzales, the owner of the cattle, followed 
the trail of the thieves and tracked them up to Fisher’s pasture. 
He and his followers started to drive them back to Mexico, along 
with a number of King’s cattle that were mixed with them. 

When Fisher learned of this, he summoned a few of his gang, 
followed, overtook Gonzales, and a fierce gun battle ensued with 
Fisher doing the shooting on his side, according to Teel. Three 
Mexicans were killed by Fisher, another wounded. 

The late John Leakey, in his recent book The West That Was, 
tells of a story one of Fisher’s most trusted aides once told him. 
The Mexican, named Pancho, was extremely devoted to Fisher 
and rode, worked, and fought with him for years. He and Fisher 
once maintained a rendezvous in a cave on the Nueces River 
where they would hide out. Leakey said he had seen the cave 
years ago and saw Pancho’s and King’s names carved inside. 

Pancho told of an occasion when a Mexican named Pablo, 
who was also working for King, often brought in cattle, branded 
and sold them. One fateful day Pablo and three others brought 
in a bunch and were branding them in the pens north of the old 
7D, and it turned out that the Mexicans were not satisfied with 
the way the cattle were being divided. 

Pancho said Fisher told the men they would get their full 
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share out of the next bunch they brought in, but they still didn’t 
like it. King, according to Pablo, “saw they were planning to kill 
him.” But he didn’t let on. He went right on branding, and 
watching. Out to one side, Pancho was tending the branding 
irons. One Mexican was working with King while three sat on 
the fence. King always wore his six-shooter; therefore the men, 
who had too often seen the results of his aim, were not anxious 
to start anything. 

“One of the three men,” continued Pancho, “on the fence wore 
a gun too, and it was the one helping with the branding who 
started the argument and tried to put up a fight. King saw his 
first move, and brained him with a branding iron. In a flash the 
armed Mexican jumped into the pen, his hand on his gun. King 
drew and shot him before he could draw, then whirled and killed 
the two on the fence.” 

Pancho dug the graves and put up markers. He told Leakey 
that he and King did not use the cave after that incident because 
“nobody bothered us about that” since the cattle were brought in 
from other parts of the country. Pancho told Leakey that King 
ranged from the Nueces to Chicon, from Eagle Pass to Carrizo 
Springs, and often down to the Brudin Lake on the Nueces below 
Cotulla, where he said that bunch of cattle came from. 

The late Judge W. A. Bonnet of Eagle Pass, who knew Fisher 
from 1878, said he once asked the King how many men he had 
killed, and the answer was “‘seven.” Bonnet told him he thought 
it was more than that. “Oh, I don’t count Mexicans,” was 
the reply. 

Fisher, at the height of his career as a border character in 
1876, was a handsome, quiet-mannered young man. He was a 
fine physical specimen, and wore rather gaudy clothing, with all 
the trimmings one can imagine. He was described by N. A. 
Jennings, a member of Ranger Captain L. H. McNelly’s company, 
as “the most perfect specimen of a frontier dandy and desperado 
I ever met.” He wore the finest clothing procurable. His Mexican 
sombrero was profusely ornamented with gold and silver. And 
his buckskin short jacket was heavily embroidered with gold. 
He wore tiger-skin chaperejos, reputedly obtained from a circus 
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by force because Fisher liked the looks of a caged tiger and figured 
he could make good use of its skin. 

He was an expert revolver-shot; Jennings said he could use 
either of his pair of silver-plated, ivory handled six-shooters with 
equal speed and skill. 

Aside from his association with outlaws, Fisher consorted with 
leading citizens and officials, even being invited on occasions across 
the border to festivals given by the up-and-coming revolutionary 
leader, Porfirio Diaz. King was gifted with a winning personality, 
and seems to have made friends readily. 

The late Bruce Roberts, in his book Springs from the Parched 
Earth, said he wondered whether there has ever been at any 
time a man of more magnetism. “Law-breakers and law-enforcers 
were alike drawn to him in profound admiration,” he wrote. 
Roberts knew the family for many years. 

One person said the King parlayed personality, gun skill, 
diplomacy, and aggressiveness into a fabulous southwest Texas 
empire. According to a report by Captain L. H. McNelly, as 
reported by Jennings, both the criminals and the courts in half 
a dozen counties paid him homage and followed his orders. 
Never less than fifty (often more than a hundred) gunmen rode 
at his order, from Castroville to Eagle Pass. . 

Fisher rode the very best of horses. “Yaller Lightnin’,’ who 
could “pace a mile a minute” had been roped by the King out 
of a bunch of mustangs. And he was always brazen and bold, gal- 
loping ahead of a group of stampeding gunmen. He seems always 
to have commanded full respect and confidence on the part of 
his followers. They knew him as a sharp and ingenious leader and 
as a highly dangerous man. 

But the King’s rule was interrupted in the summer of 1876 by 
Captain McNelly and his company of Texas Rangers. En route to 
the Fisher ranch in a surprise visit, the rangers saw a sign where 
a side road turned from the main wagon trail, which read: “This 
is King Fisher’s road—take the other.” 

The rangers arrested Fisher and nine members of his band. 
N. A. Jennings, a private in McNelly’s force, was present. The 
prisoners were sent by a ranger detail to Eagle Pass and turned 
over to the sheriff. Two days later as the captain was taking addi- 
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tional captives to Eagle Pass, he met Fisher and his followers 
returning to the ranch on the Pendencia. Fisher explained he 
had made $20,000 bond, and the others had no trouble mak- 
ing bail. 

McNelly, according to Jennings, reported to the adjutant 
general: 


You can scarcely realize the true condition of this section. The 
country is under a perfect reign of terror ... The Country is rich 
in stock, but very sparsely settled, and the opportunities and induce- 
ments to steal are very great. 

About one-half of the white citizens of Eagle Pass are friends of 
King Fisher’s gang. The remainder of the citizens are too much 
afraid of the desperadoes to give any assistance in even keeping them 
secure after they have been placed in jail, and they would never 
think of helping to arrest any of them 

. No witnesses can be found who will dare testify against the 
desperadoes, and I am told by the Circuit Judge that he is con- 
vinced no jury in the three counties—Dimmit, Maverick, and Live 
Oak—can be found to convict them. ... 


McNelly returned again, but nothing came of it. He was suc- 
ceeded by Lieutenant Lee Hall, who became a famous captain in 
the force, who made two stabs at coralling Fisher with some tan- 
gible results. A year after McNelly’s abortive effort, Hall and his 
men swooped down upon the King, arrested him and thirty others 
and took them to the jails in Austin and San Antonio. The rangers 
also filled the jails in Eagle Pass. Scores of the outlaws were ap- 
prehended and turned over to officers in other counties from 
which they had fled. 

After languishing for some nine months in the San Antonio 
jail, or “Bat Cave” as it was called in those days, Fisher got out. 
For various reasons Hall’s ranger force had virtually disinte- 
grated. And soon the King was back in business again at the same 
old stand, but short a number of his old henchmen. 

In Maverick County, where Fisher’s word was the law for sev- 
eral years, the King was nevertheless indicted in several cases. As 
late as 1874, however, he seemed to be immune from the law’s 
clutches. In August of that year one finds him serving on a grand 
jury impaneled at Eagle Pass, along with four members of the 
Vivion family. 
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But at the very next term of court, in May of 1875, a visiting 
judge—Edward Dougherty—of the Fifteenth District, presided at 
Eagle Pass in an exchange with Judge James A. Ware. The district 
attorney was “absent” when Dougherty opened court. New faces 
appeared on the grand jury. A number of indictments were re- 
turned, including one against King Fisher and James Vivion, 
charged jointly with assault with intent to murder. That case was 
never tried but it remained on the docket until November 15, 
1880, when it was finally dismissed. This was the first indictment 
against the border leader whose word was law. 

But with the advent of McNelly and then Hall, other indict- 
ments followed. In September of 1875 Fisher was indicted for 
illegally driving cattle, and then nearly two years later came the 
third—this time for first degree murder. That case was set, a 
jury could not be obtained, and the case was transferred to Uvalde 
on a change of venue. 

Shortly thereafter Fisher was indicted in two horse theft cases, 
and in November of 1878 the going really got rough, when five 
murder indictments were returned against him at one time. Then 
came his sojourn in the San Antonio jail. Shades of Hall began 
to fall. Most of the murder cases were moved to Uvalde. 

After the King got out of jail, he busied himself with his court 
problems. A half dozen prominent Eagle Pass citizens signed his 
bonds. One murder case was called, and the court minutes state 
no lawyer in Maverick County could be found who would prose- 
cute the defendant. And so the case was sent to Uvalde for 
trial there. 

In the meantime, in fact two years previously, John King 
Fisher had married Sarah E. Vivion. The wedding took place on 
April 6, 1876. Sarah’s father had lived in the King Fisher Terri- 
tory for several years, with his wife and three children. Sarah was 
a talented and charming young lady, and the wedding was a 
popular one with many people. 

After his release from the San Antonio jail, Fisher soon showed 
signs of reform. Perhaps those months in the “Bat Cave” gave 
him the needed time to meditate. And that, coupled with his 
love for his family, seems to have brought it about. 

Happily married (and said to have been a quite devoted hus- 
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band and father) , he told his wife he was going to dispose of a 
saloon interest in Eagle Pass because “‘a man with two daughters 
shouldn't operate such a business.” On April 21, 1881, he was 
tried and acquitted by juries in two murder cases that had been 
transferred to Uvalde. The district attorney admitted he could 
not make out a case. Another there had been dismissed. And a 
month later, on May 23, 1881, the last of the remaining indict- 
ments against him in Maverick County was dismissed on motion 
of the district attorney. 

It is not easy to judge this notorious character. He was pos- 
sessed with a sort of Robin Hood spirit that was known to crop 
up now and then to give some insight into his real nature. The 
late Trinidad San Miguel, an office holder for nearly half a century 
in Eagle Pass, who passed away in 1938 at the age of seventy-nine, 
was a devoted friend of Fisher’s. San Miguel told of once wit- 
nessing the slaying of a team of oxen on Main Street in Eagle Pass 
by two of Fisher’s men, who had made a wager concerning their 
marksmanship. Fisher later came into town, paid the owner for 
the oxen, and reportedly made the culprits repay him. 

And there were times when Fisher and some of his partisans 
would race through the town, shooting out street lights, only to 
return at a later day to pay for the damages. 

On one occasion Mrs. Trinidad San Miguel had purchased a 
pony from the other side of the river, and Fisher’s men evidently 
got him mixed up with their own. Trinidad took this up with the 
King; within a few days the pony was returned to its owner. 

John Leakey wrote that in after years Pancho, King’s most loyal 
servant, often remarked that King was a “muy bueno hombre— 
muy bueno corazon.” 

On December 2, 1878, the King got into the ranch business in 
a big way. He bought from James Vivion his entire string of 
cattle, comprising fifty-one brands, and also the ranch upon which 
they were ranging. The ranch, situated on the Nueces River, and 
a portion adjacent to the famous Espantosa Lake, became the 
new home of Fisher and his family. He later sold his interest in 
the Sunset Livery Stable, in Eagle Pass, which had been owned 
and operated by the firm of Bates and Fisher. 

Shortly after his criminal records were disposed of, Fisher was 
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invited by Sheriff Ben Boatright of Uvalde to become his deputy. 
After a second offer, the King accepted, explaining that if he was 
to be a deputy he wanted it understood that he would be a can- 
didate for sheriff after two years. It was his nature not to be sat- 
isfied with a second-in-command status. 

As a deputy he soon established himself as the best, and he 
served in that capacity for about two and a half years, before that 
tragic night in San Antonio. Leakey tells of old Mrs. Hanniehan, 
mother of an outlaw Fisher had killed while attempting to arrest 
him for robbery, who would come to the cemetery where Fisher 
was buried on each anniversary of her son’s death and pile brush 
on King’s grave. Then, setting it afire, she “danced with devilish 
glee’’ around the grave while the fire burned. 

The final chapter occurred in San Antonio on March 11, 1884. 

Fisher went by train to Austin on official business in connec- 
tion with some fence cutting that was taking place in Medina 
County. In Austin he met his old acquaintance and fellow gun- 
man, the notorious Ben Thompson. After killing Jack Harris 
twenty months previously Thompson had resigned as city marshal 
at Austin, and after that suffered from insomnia, became quite 
irritable, and drank considerably. He involved himself in many 
minor escapades, always having his way. In fact it got to the point 
where each morning Austin residents could be heard to say: 
“What did Ben Thompson do last night?”’ 

Some time before, according to Colonel W. M. Walton, who 
wrote the book entitled The Life of Ben Thompson, Fisher and 
Thompson had become angered at each other, but through the 
intervention of friends there was a quite hearty reconciliation. 
After spending most of the day together in Austin on the 1oth, 
Fisher was to leave by train for Uvalde, via San Antonio. It was 
decided that Thompson would go along as far as the Alamo City. 
Thompson was drinking. 

Arriving in San Antonio about 8 o'clock that evening, the two 
men proceeded to the Turner Hall Opera House at Houston and 
St. Mary’s streets, where the Brady Building presently stands. 
There they saw Ada Gray playing “Lady Audley’s Secret.” Thomp- 
son had seen the production in Austin two days before and wanted 
to see it again. 
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After the show at the Turner Hall, Thompson and Fisher pro- 
ceeded to the Vaudeville Theater, located at the northwest corner 
of Soledad Street and Main Plaza, then operated by Joe Foster 
and Billy Simms, following the killing by Thompson of Jack 
Harris, the former manager. News of Thompson’s trip to San 
Antonio had been relayed to Foster and Simms. Extra police had 
been assigned there. 

The two friends first stopped at the bar downstairs, where 
Thompson had a drink, then proceeded upstairs where a variety 
show was in progress, and where there were seats where drinks 
could be served. They first met Simms, who greeted them and 
appeared friendly. Thompson had another drink; Fisher a cigar. 
A special officer named Coy joined them, and Thompson alleg- 
edly began talking about the Jack Harris killing. There was 
some shifting of seats, and Fisher was quoted as saying he thought 
they had dropped in to have fun and not to talk about unpleasant 
subjects. He, probably sensing trouble, suggested they go down- 
Stairs, and they all arose and proceeded toward the doorway 
leading down. At that point Joe Foster joined them. Thompson 
proposed they shake hands and have a drink together. But Foster 
refused to do either. 

Foster, Simms, and Coy all claimed Thompson pulled his gun, 
struck Foster in the mouth with it, and that Coy grabbed the 
barrel as it fired. They claimed Thompson kept firing, four or five 
times, and that one shot struck Foster in the leg; that other shoot- 
ing then occurred after the first two shots; that Thompson, Fisher, 
and Coy all went down in a heap, Coy still clutching the barrel 
of Thompson’s pistol. Thompson and Fisher were dead, Coy 
suffered a slight leg wound, and pandemonium followed with 
women dragging their skirts through the bloody gore as they 
tried to get a glance at the dead men. 

Following an amputation, Foster died a few days later from the 
leg wound. 

Exactly a week later a reporter for the San Antonio Express 
interviewed Foster at his home and the latter said he shot Thomp- 
son in the chest during the struggle. Foster said also that after he, 
Fisher and Coy fell, he held his pistol to Thompson’s left eye 
and fired again, and following that he said he fired the remain- 
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ing four shells in the pistol “into the crowd,” meaning the men 
who had fallen. 

At the coroner’s inquest it was reported that Thompson re- 
ceived four shots, all of them mortal. Fisher had received three 
shots, two of which would have produced death. Thompson was 
shot just over the left eye, in the left temple, in the breast and 
in the abdomen. Fisher was shot in the left eye, in the breast 
just below the heart, and in the right leg. Both men were powder 
burned about the face. 

But there is a strong belief, supported by physical facts and 
by at least two disinterested eye witnesses, that Fisher and Thomp- 
son went upstairs at the Vaudeville at the suggestion of Billy 
Simms, and that an ambush was awaiting them there. 

Foster, Simms, and Coy all knew Thompson was in town, and 
they expected him to call at the Vaudeville that night. An Austin 
Statesman reporter interviewed two witnesses, both salesmen, 
one from Chicago and the other from Kentucky. They said they 
were taken by a San Antonio businessman friend on an evening 
sight-seeing tour, including a brief stop at the disreputable Vaude- 
ville. They were in the bar-room when Thompson and Fisher 
came in, and the friend pointed out the notorious Ben Thompson 
who had killed Jack Harris in the room where they were standing. 

A man identified to them as Simms approached the gunmen, 
shook hands, and Thompson, in their hearing assured Simms he 
wanted to bury the hatchet and all be friends. Then Simms in- 
vited them upstairs to see Foster. These two men, named Alex T. 
Raymond and John R. Sublett, entranced by curiosity, followed 
Thompson and Fisher up the stairs, and took seats close by to 
observe them. Soon Simms and Coy joined, and Thompson or- 
dered drinks. Foster appeared, and Fisher was overheard to say 
to Foster: “I want to make you fellows good friends before I 
leave.” It should be interpolated that Joe Foster and King Fisher 
were good friends. Foster, at his own expense, had taken food and 
necessities to Fisher during his nine-month sojourn in the San 
Antonio jail some years before. 

Then, according to the visitors, Foster refused to shake hands 
with Thompson, whereupon Simms and Coy stepped aside, and 
as Thompson and Fisher moved, with no drawn pistols, a volley 
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of gunfire came from a box a little to the left and considerably 
above the doomed men. Both went down instantly. According 
to these witnesses either Simms or Coy then rushed up and drew 
Thompson’s revolver and bent over, putting the muzzle close to 
his ear and fired. He then fired two more shots and the other man 
shot Fisher in a similar manner. 

The visitors said they saw Foster try to draw his pistol, and as 
he jerked it out it fired and apparently he wounded himself 
in the leg. Again, this version may or may not be true, but it is 
strongly corroborated by the autopsy performed upon Thomp- 
son’s body in Austin by Drs. Worthington and Wooten, both 
highly reputable. 

The autopsy was held in the presence of the press and others. 
Whereas at the coroner’s inquest it was said Thompson was 
struck four times, the autopsy found that eight bullets entered his 
body, five in his head. All eight entered the body on the left side; 
neither the back, front, nor the right side being hit at all. This 
strongly indicated all shots came from about the same place. Four 
of the balls were found to range downward, following about the 
same angle or course. 

Some of the bullets were recovered from the body, and were 
examined by ballistics expert J. C. Petmecky. He found they 
came from Winchester rifle and 44-calibre pistol cartridges. 

There was no autopsy held on Fisher’s body. The coroner’s 
inquest reported three shots, two of which would have been fatal. 
But Charles M. Barnes, then a reporter for the San Antonio 
Express, acted as clerk for the coroner and wrote the first day’s 
story for his paper. Barnes reported that the total number of 
wounds on the two men numbered either twenty-two or twenty- 
four, some of them made by buckshot. 

Fisher’s gun was never drawn or fired. Thompson’s pistol was 
alleged to contain five empty shells. Fisher was admittedly an 
innocent victim. He just happened to be with the wrong man 
at the wrong place at the wrong time. 

Thus, an analysis of the evidence tends to prove rather con- 
vincingly that Thompson and Fisher were assassinated. It seems 
utterly incredible that two of the fastest and most deadly gunmen 
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in Texas could be killed in the manner described by Sims, Coy, 
and Foster. 

The press reported that news of the killings spread instantly 
and that an estimated four thousand people gathered around the 
Vaudeville, seeking a chance to see the bodies. 

Thompson’s body was claimed by his brother Bill, and sent by 
train to Austin. The funeral was widely attended, with sixty-four 
carriages reported in the procession. 

King Fisher’s widow was overcome with grief. His body was 
taken on the 6:40 Sunset train by Deputy United States Marshal 
Fred Negli, who took charge at the request of the widow. Negli, 
and a number of other friends of the deceased, accompanied 
Fisher on his last ride. A dispatch from Uvalde described the 
funeral as the biggest ever held there. 

It is of interest to note a story that appeared in the San Antonio 
Express on March 15, 1884, from Uvalde. It cited a communica- 
tion signed by 271 citizens of Uvalde, including the names of what 
the Express editor described as the most prominent persons there. 
The statement took issue with an Express article about the shoot- 
ing which referred to Fisher in a disparaging tone. The Uvaldeans 
began by saying they did not care to discuss the early life of 
King Fisher, but would speak of him as they had known him in 
that county during the two and one-half years he had lived there, 
describing him as 


kind, courteous, affable, generous, always ready to ferret out crimes 
and bring the criminals to justice. And [the statement added] he has 
been the means of bringing to justice some of as bad criminals as 
ever infested Texas. ... We feel that we do not exaggerate when 
we assert that King Fisher has accomplished as much for law and 
order within the last two and a half years as any man in Western 
Texas, and this assertion will be verified by all officers who may 
have been thrown in contact with him. In justice to the dead and 
in justice to his family we ask that this correction be made. 


That pulls down the curtain on the thirty-one years lived by 
King Fisher. Regardless of what may be said of him, he lived a 
life of contrasts, jammed full of action—a part and parcel of the 
wild Texas frontier where he lived. 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


mer, presented the drama of the Alamo, A Cloud of Wit- 

nesses, written by Ramsey Yelvington and published by 
the University of Texas Press. The production was given in the 
intimate outdoor theatre at San José Mission. Each night mem- 
bers of the San Antonio Conservation Society served Mexican and 
early Texian food and the costumed members of the cast inter- 
mingled with those in attendance to create the atmosphere of an 
early San Antonio de Bexar fiesta. 


Edward Clark and Ben Ramsey have presented to the Texas 
State Historical Association photostatic copies of Alexander Hor- 
ton’s original autobiography, the material used in the article, 
“Life of A. Horton and Early Settlement of San Augustine 
County,” in Vol. XIV of the Quarterly. Also they have furnished 
typed copies of an unpublished manuscript on the life of Alex- 
ander Horton found in the office of the district clerk of San 
Augustine County, Texas. An additional statement on Horton 
by his daughter emphasizes the outstanding qualities of this 
Texian pioneer. She says: 


q “4 HE San Antonio Conservation Society, for the fourth sum- 


To do good was the controlling motive of his life, and next to his 
wife and children, he loved his country. There was no task to great, 
that he would not undertake for the grand old state of Texas, anything 
which he could do to promote its welfare and interest he was perfectly 
willing to do. In all the dark trying and gloomy hours of its first 
settlement he was ever at his post ready to defend her, if it were with 
his life blood. And what have been the fruits of all his toils? A state 
which is an empire within itself covered with thriving cities and 
villages; intersected with railroads, abounding with fine schools, farms 
and machine shops. 


One of Alexander Horton’s friends, S. B. Bewley, added some 
recollections of the Horton family. This valuable material has 
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been placed in the Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center. 


A panorama of the history of the Gatesville Public Schools from 
1860 to 1960, entitled “Our Christian Heritage,’ was presented 
by the descendants of the pioneers of Coryell County as a tribute 
to the memory of their forefathers on May 15, 1960. The writer 
of the script, Mrs. Tom R. Mears, a Coryell County historian of 
distinction, has presented a copy of this excellent historical pageant 
to the Texas State Historical Association. 

Two Houstonites, Dr. Richard L. Etter and Dr. George W. 
Salmon, are responsible for the deposit with the Association of a 
Sam Houston letter and four parchment documents written in 
Latin and dating from the year 1399 A.D. The letter written by 
Sam Houston bears the date November 15, 1852, and was ad- 
dressed to W. C. Abbott, probably of Liberty County. It directs 
Abbott to start court proceedings against General James Davis 
in connection with four leagues of Liberty County land. 

Congratulations are in order to Dr. Etter for preserving and 
depositing the documents and to Dr. Salmon for guiding Dr. 
Etter’s feet in the proper direction. Dr. Salmon has also rendered 
a real service to the preservation of Texas History through secur- 
ing a typescript history of Atlanta, Texas, written by Mrs. G. H. 
Chamblee and presenting the copy to the Association for preser- 
vation in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 

Joseph S. Hall of 1455 Lemoyne Street, Los Angeles 26, Cali- 
fornia, a member of the Association who edited ‘‘Horace M. Hall’s 
Letters from Gillespie County, Texas, 1871-1873” in the January, 
1959, issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, will have 
a booklet entitled Smoky Mountain Folk and Their Lore, pub- 
lished by the Stephens Press, Asheville, North Carolina, in the 
fall of 1960. He has also sent a copy of his doctoral dissertation, 
The Phonetics of Great Smoky Mountains Speech, published in 
1942, to the Association. 


w 


Mrs. Jewel Davis Scarborough, the indefatigable historian who 
had an article in the April, 1960, Southwestern Historical Quar- 
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terly on “The Georgia Battalion in the Texas Revolution: A 
Critical Study,” continues to work on James Walker Fannin, Jr. 
In recent correspondence which has been placed in the Archives 
of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center at the University 
of Texas, Mrs. Scarborough has established that James Walker 
Fannin’s guardian at the time he attended the United States 
Military Academy at West Point was Abraham (Abram) B. Fan- 
nin and not, as erroneously listed, Abram B. Fleming. Mrs. Scar- 
borough has also received from the United States Military 
Academy a copy of the record showing that Fannin resigned from 
the Academy, rather than being discharged as had been reported. 


Mr. J. F. Hinton has made a gift to the Association to commem- 
orate the lifelong interest of Life Member J. I. Cartwright, Sr., 
of ‘Terrell, Texas, in the promotion and preservation of Texas 


history. 


Among the several letters received commending the July 
Quarterly, perhaps none was more enthusiastic than the letter of 
Robert Lee Bobbitt, former Attorney General of Texas, who now 
offices in 2000 Alamo National Building, San Antonio 5, Texas. 
Attorney Bobbitt especially commended August Watkins Harris’ 
account dealing with Cass Gilbert’s Old Library Building and 
the Texas State Historical Association. Bobbitt was one of the 
early users of the building during the time of his student days 
from 1912 to 1916. He retains an affectionate regard for the 
Texas shrine. 


In the Missouri Historical Society Bulletin (Vol. XVI, No. 4, 
July, 1960) appears an article by J. A. Dacus entitled “The 
Comanches: An Ethnological Sketch,’ concerning the Indian 
tribe whose former range extended over much of West ‘Texas. 
In his sketch, Mr. Dacus presents an interesting and concise ac- 
count of the origin, distribution, relations, and peculiarities of 
the Neum, a term meaning the first, or original man, which the 
Comanches called themselves. Dacus relates both fact and fable 
of this people, and includes two charming “lodge-fire” stories 
handed down for generations by the Comanches. 
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The Alamo has again captured the nation’s attention—1960- 
style, with an unprecedented three-page, four-color advertisement 
in Life magazine on behalf of the forthcoming John Wayne pro- 
duction of one of the most dramatic battles in Texas history. Ivan 
Spear, in his column in Boxoffice, July, 1960, reports the Texas- 
size ad cost Wayne $152,000 for space alone, and had to be ap- 
proved by the magazine’s editorial board because of the unusual 
position (immediately following the cover) and the text, which 
had to be labeled “Advertisement” to distinguish it from a his- 
torical essay. + 


Valley Lodge No. 175, A.F.&A.M. at Burnet prepared a history 
of its organization for its centennial celebration on June 9g, 1956. 
Judge Thomas C. Ferguson of the District Court at Burnet served 
as chairman of the compilation committee. Recently he sent a 
copy of the pamphlet to the Association for deposit in the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center. 

Other organizations are urged to send copies of their histories 
to the Association so that the Texas record may be kept in the most 
complete manner possible. se 


William Martin Pearce, who prepared his doctoral disserta- 
tion at the University of Texas on the Matador Ranch has been 
appointed Associate Dean of the Graduate School at Texas Tech- 
nological College. se 


The following faculty resolution was made on the death of 
Rudolph L. Biesele, who served so long and so creditably on the 
Executive Council of the Association: 


IN MEMORIAM 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 

Rudolph Leopold Biesele, Professor Emeritus of History, died in 
Austin on January 4, 1960. He was born in York’s Creek in Guadalupe 
County, Texas, on January 29, 1886. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Anna E. Biesele; three sons, Ferdinand Charles, Rudolph L., Jr., 
John J.; and one daughter, Mrs. Grace Annette Gregory; sixteen 
grandchildren; and two brothers, Carl H. Biesele of San Antonio, and 
Hugo F. Biesele of New Braunfels. 

Professor Biesele retired from active teaching in the University in 
1957. He remained active in research work, however, dealing with the 
life and career of Barnard E. Bee, the history of Comal County, Texas, 
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music on the York’s Creek in Guadalupe County, and the Biesele and 
Bading families of Guadalupe County. 

Professor Biesele held B.A., 1909, M.A., 1910, and Ph.D., 1928, 
degrees from the University of Texas. 

During his active career Dr. Biesele held the following editorships: 
Member of the Board of Editors of the Journal of Southern History, 
1945-1948; Member of the Board of Editors of the Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, 1948-1957; Book Review Editor of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, 1939-1957; Associate Editor, the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, 1939-1957. 

Born in Texas and having grown to manhood among the descend- 
ants of the early German pioneers, Dr. Biesele used his own heritage 
and that of his German forbears as his major research interest. 

His strong attachment to the Texas scene found expression in his 
manifold services to the Texas State Historical Association where he 
was for many years a member of the executive council and an associate 
editor of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, with the assignment 
of handling the book review section. 

The articles written by Dr. Biesele are as follows: 

“The Relations between the German Settlers and the Indians of 
Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXXI, No. 2 (Octo- 
ber, 1927). 

“The San Saba Colonization Company,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XXXIII, No. 3 (January, 1930). 

“The Texas State Convention of Germans in 1854,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4 (April, 1930). 

“The First German Settlement in Texas,’’ Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4 (April, 1931). 

“Prince Solm’s Trip to Texas, 1844-1845,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XL, No. 1 (July, 1936) . 

“Early Times in New Braunfels and Comal County,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. L, No. 1 (July, 1946). 

Several articles were contributed to the Handbook of Texas. 

His book publications were as follows: 

The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861. Austin, 
Texas, 1930. Press of Von Boeckmann-Jones. Privately published. 

Workbook in American History, New York, 1941; second edition, 
1947, third edition, 1948. New York, F. S. Crofts and Company. 

Readings in American History, Vol. 1, 1952 (with John S. Ezell and 
Gilbert C. Fite). Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Dr. Biesele was also widely and favorably known for his devoted 
church activities. When he and Mrs. Biesele returned to Austin from 
Alabama, they transferred their membership to the University Pres- 
byterian Church in Austin. Both of them sang in the choir and became 
active in many phases of the church’s work. Dr. Biesele was elected 
an elder and served faithfully and efficiently in that office for several 
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years. When a new Presbyterian church, Westminster, was organized 
nearer their home, both joined that church and became charter mem- 
bers. Dr. Biesele was at once elected an elder in the new organization, 
and his pastor states that he rendered distinguished service to the 
young church in that capacity. He remained an elder till his death. 
The Westminster and the University Presbyterian churches paid a 
special tribute to Dr. Biesele’s work and character shortly after his 
death. Westminster Church has erected a stained glass window in his 
memory. 

Although Dr. Biesele’s undergraduate and master’s specialty was 
German, he turned toward history while teaching at Corsicana High 
School prior to the First World War. While he was teaching at Waco 
High School during World War I, public opinion became so anti- 
German that he dropped his teaching of German completely and 
focused full attention on the teaching of history. In 1924 he decided 
to obtain the Ph.D. degree in history and moved to Austin to become 
a graduate student in the University. With the exception of two years, 
he was to remain at the University as a student or teacher until his 
death. He received his Ph.D. degree in 1928. 

In 1925, while he was working on his degree, Dr. Biesele became 
an instructor, assisting Dr. Eugene C. Barker, as a quiz master for 
old History 15. When he had obtained his degree, he spent one year 
at the University of Alabama instructing Latin American History. 
When Professor Charles W. Hackett went on leave in 1929-1930, Dr. 
Biesele substituted for him in Latin American history here. The fol- 
lowing year found him as chairman of the department at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, the last time he was to teach away from the 
University. In 1931, he joined the permanent staff of the Department 
of History of the University as an Assistant Professor. He was placed 
in charge of Hisory 15 and was given an advanced course in American 
Colonial history. By 1941 he had obtained the rank of Professor. 

Dr. Biesele was known as possibly the most meticulous professor 
the Department has had within the memory of any student living. 
Orderly in his own habits, he insisted on his students’ observing the 
same sense of order and painstaking care that he practiced. This held 
true even on hurried hour examinations. An examination taken under 
Dr. Biesele was not read hurriedly and graded. Even in his large 
classes he did not return the papers until he had edited them carefully. 
When an examination paper was returned, Dr. Biesele had written 
in better ways of phrasing thoughts, had substituted more nearly 
precise words for the ones the author had submitted, and in the words 
of successive hundreds of his students, had crossed all the t’s and 
dotted all of the i’s. 

Until the last few years, Dr. Biesele prided himself on knowing each 
of his students by name and would often confound a new class by 
calling most of them by name within a day or two after the first class 
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had met. He had a fine mind for detail and loved to transmit these 
details to his students. Despite his Teutonic thoroughness and his 
insistence on detail, he taught a relaxed class. He was always inter- 
ested in anecdote and enjoyed enlivening his lectures with lighter bits 
from history. 

To his students Dr. Biesele was an exceptionally warmhearted and 
outgoing person. His own personal research was never as important 
to him as assisting his student. The result was that he was a work- 
horse for the department, especially in handling graduate students. 
Students who wanted a supervisor but who did not know any pro- 
fessor particularly well, would usually go to Dr. Biesele first, because 
of his innate kindness and gentleness. The result was that he did far 
more than his share of thesis supervising. In one summer, for instance, 
he supervised the completion of sixteen master’s theses, and served as 
second reader on about twenty-five more. This almost incredible total, 
when coupled with the fact that he never slighted or hurried his 
supervisory chores, gives an idea of how fully his life belonged to his 


students. H. Chairman 


Jor B. FRANTz 
Rosert A. Law 


A shrine to the survivors of the first cruiser Houston was dedi- 
cated last San Jacinto Day, April 21, 1960, aboard the Battleship 
Texas, now permanently berthed at the San Jacinto Battle- 
grounds. 

Around thirty survivors of the Houston and their families at- 
tended the ceremonies highlighted by Governor Price Daniel’s 
address. 

The gallant Houston went down Sunday morning, March 1, 
1942, Off the coast of Java, but it exacted a heavy toll of the 
Japanese fleet, including a large enemy transport laden with 
troops. The Houston had performed the almost incredible feat 
of standing off alone, for almost half an hour, an entire Japanese 
fleet that not only had it encircled, but was firing at it from all 
sides at virtually point-blank range. 

Negotiations for the shrine were first undertaken by F. A. 
Pellerin, curator of the Battleship Texas museums and himself 
a former member of the Texas crew. Survivors of the Houston 
were so impressed by their reception on San Jacinto Day they 
now plan to stage annual reunions aboard the Battleship Texas. 
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A festive occasion with a real West Texas flavor recently brought 
a group of Texans together at the Throckmorton Ranch of the 
S M S spread with a representative sprinkling of personnel from 
New York. One of the Swenson clan—young Gene—in the char- 
acteristic hospitality of the Old West, was busily preparing the 
barbecue when, with the speed of a bolt of lightning, he was 
struck by a rattlesnake. That was characteristic of West Texas, 
where anything may happen at any time. Gene was ready to show 
the metropolitan visitors some West Texas hospitality and a rattle- 
snake tries to take over as master of ceremonies. 

Soon the word buzzed around headquarters that out in the 
back yard, as he was picking up some mesquite roots, Gene 
Swenson had been bitten by a rattler, so, along with one of the 
New York visitors, I moved that way to see what might be needed. 
Gene was back over the pit, so I said, “Gene, I heard you got 
bitten by a rattler.” He replied: “I did, but he was just a small 
one and he bit me on the finger—I sucked out the poison right 
away, and you notice the swelling is only in my finger—not a bit 
in my hand—I do not think it is going to hurt much.” 

There was the spirit of the men who took West Texas orig- 
inally and it is more than gratifying to find that same spirit still 
going on even to the third and fourth generation. 


w 

R. W. Carpenter of Farmersville, Texas, has contributed to the 
Association a bound mimeographed copy of a history of the 
Carpenter family in Texas between 1852 and 1952. This gift was 
made at the suggestion of Clifford Carpenter, a member of the 
Association (but, incidentally, not related to R. W. Carpenter) . 
The patriarch of the family in Texas was Robert Washington 
Carpenter, who established himself in the Plano community in 
Collin County in 1852. There are also excerpts from a journal 
kept by Mrs. L. M. Carpenter beginning in 1866. This splendid 
item will be preserved in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center, and the thanks of the Association are extended to the 
Messrs. Carpenter. 


An Institute on Archival Management, the first of its kind to 
be offered in the Southwest, was held at the University of Texas 
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in Austin from July 18 through August 12, 1960. The institute 
was conducted by T. R. Schellenberg, Assistant Archivist of the 
United States, assisted by Winnie Allen, Archivist, University of 
Texas Library, and Dorman H. Winfrey, Archivist, Texas State 
Library. 

The capital city of Texas was an ideal locality for an institute 
on archives for housed in Austin are the Texas State Archives, 
the University of Texas Archives, the Catholic Archives of Texas, 
and the Archives of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Tours were 
conducted of the various archival agencies, the Records Division 
of the Texas State Library, and the General Land Office of Texas. 

The purpose of the institute was to help qualify those who 
attended it to manage documentary materials properly. The 
institute consisted of a series of lectures in the field of archival 
administration, a practical demonstration of the methods of ar- 
ranging and describing manuscript collections, individual train- 
ing in descriptive techniques, and a study of the principles and 
techniques followed in state archival and historical institutions. 

The institute provided both theoretical and practical training 
in all phases of work with documentary materials, and related 
to work with all kinds of documentary materials: private and 
public papers, audio-visual records, and cartographic records. 
Institute members as a group were shown how to arrange and 
describe a manuscript collection, and each member was trained 
individually in preparing a summary description and an inven- 
tory of a manuscript collection. 

Twenty-two persons successfully completed the course and were 
presented diplomas. At the graduation luncheon the following 
resolution was read: 


INSTITUTE ON ARCHIVAL MANAGEMENT 
JULY 18-AUGUST 12, 1960 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

WHEREAS increasing attention has been devoted to the collection and 
preservation of archival and historical manuscript materials in 
Texas and the contiguous Southwestern United States during the 
past century; and numerous invaluable record groups have thus 
been assembled, and 

Whereas such priceless aggregations of the Southwestern heritage will 
share the fate of similar collections elsewhere and remain locked 
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storehouses until the documents contained therein have been prop- 
erly organized, classified, and administered, and 

Whereas the National Archives of the United States has since 1934 
developed an increasingly more efficient and functional program 
of archival management, practical benefits of which have been 
shared with Southwestern archivists through the generous support 
of the Institute on Archival Management of the University of 


THEREFORE, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the directors of and the participants in the 
significant work of the Institute on Archival Management of the 
University of Texas extend their deepest appreciation to Dr. 
Wayne C. Grover, the Archivist of the United States, for his 
co-operation, and especially to Dr. Theodore R. Schellenberg, the 
Assistant Archivist of the United States for his constructive and 
inspired supervision of the Institute. 

RoserT R. DOUGLAS 
Director, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Texas 
WINNIE ALLEN 
Archivist, University of Texas 
DorMAN H. WINFREY 
* Texas State Archivist 


Erle Stanley Gardner, popular fiction writer, recently gave his 
extensive book and manuscript collection to the Academic Center 
of the University of Texas. Contained in the gift are materials on 
modern criminal history, volumes on detective fiction, and a col- 
lection of manuscripts, journals, and notebooks dealing with Gard- 
ner’s career. 

Gardner explained that he gave his collection to the University 
of Texas because of his friendship with Dr. Merton Minter, Chair- 
man of the University Board of Regents, and Park Street, San An- 
tonio lawyer. Gardner said: “My friendship with these men, plus 
the fact that I am an honorary captain in the Texas Rangers is an 
association with Texas that makes me feel that I am virtually a cit- 
izen of that state.” 

Dr. Minter, in accepting the collection for the Board of Regents, 
appraised the gift as follows: 


These collections are more than historical. They will render con- 
stant service to the scholar and to the practicing writer as well as to 
the general student of one of the most popular literary forms. Fur- 
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thermore, they will widen the perspective of an already distinguished 
collection in penology. 

In 1957, Gardner dedicated one of his books, The Case of the 
Daring Decoy, to Dr. Minter. The setting for the book was Texas. 

Miss Margaret Rose, Librarian of the State Historical Society 
of North Dakota, recently forwarded as a gift to the Association 
a three-color map of Texas printed in 1909 by the German Colony 
Company of Austin, Texas. The map, advertising homeseekers’ 
rates on the International and Great Northern, Texas and Pacific, 
and Iron Mountain Railroads, indicates homesteads available in 
Texas in 1909. The map has been placed in the Archives, and 
thanks are extended to the North Dakota association. 

T. R. Havins of Howard Payne College, Brownwood, has been 
writing a weekly column of Central Texas history in the Brown- 
wood Bulletin since February 1. The column will prove especially 
serviceable for high school students of Texas history and to local 
historians. 


There will be some interest in the Association membership in 
George H. Gibson’s “Opinion in North Carolina Regarding the 
Acquisition of Texas and Cuba, 1835-1855,” in North Carolina 
Historical Review, January, 1960. 

At Texas Technological College, George Hilton Jones, assistant 
professor of history, has received a Guggenheim Fellowship in sup- 
port of a year’s research in England; Thomas G. Manning has 
been granted a leave of absence for the 1960-1961 school year to 
engage in research activities; Ronald Dean Ware has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history; and Timothy Paul Donovan 
has been appointed assistant professor of history. 

Sent to TZZ, the most guarded part of the Texana of the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center, has been a copy of the restricted 
special edition of Max Coleman’s From Mustanger to Lawyer (No. 
227 of a private edition of 1,000 copies signed by the author) . This 
volume contains much valuable information concerning early days 
about Lubbock and on the Llano Estacado. 
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The Quarterly for July, 1944 (Vol. XLVIII) , pp. 92-94, carried 
a request from Captain Roy F. Hall of McKinney, Texas, for in- 
formation concerning the “General Sherman,” the first railroad 
locomotive to operate in Texas. At that time Andrew F. Muir an- 
swered with a short history of the locomotive, but no photograph 
could be located. After sixteen years, Mr. Edwin A. Bonewitz, 828 
Heights Boulevard, Houston 7, Texas, has produced the sought- 
after photograph, which he forwarded to Dr. Llerena Friend. 
Bonewitz located the “General Sherman” and an “Emigrant Pas- 
senger Coach” which followed. He also added some historical notes 
to the early Texas railroad story. 


This locomotive was ... the first one acquired by the Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos and Colorado Railway Company, which was the first 
railroad to operate in the state of Texas and the second, according to 
historians, west of the Mississippi River. The following advertisement 
that appeared in the Galveston News on Friday, September 2, 1853, 
may be of some interest here: 


“From Galveston to Ft. Bend, Wharton and Col. Counties via Steamer, Ry. or 
Stage. On and after Wed. 9/7/53 and each succeeding Wednesday and Saturday 
until further notice cars with passengers and freight will leave Harrisburg for 
Stafford’s Point, Ft. Bend Co. at g o’clock and returning leave Stafford’s Point at 
12 o'clock. Passengers for the west leaving Galveston by steamer Tuesday and 
Friday evenings reach Harrisburg at 10 o'clock P.M., stop over night and reach 
Richmond in time for dinner next day. 

“Passengers for Houston or Galveston leaving Richmond at 8 a.m. reach Harris- 
burg in season for dinner and Galveston steamer. Every facility will be given for 
transporting horses and carriages by Ry.” 


There are other interesting incidents affecting the old “General 
Sherman” but they will not here be mentioned—they may, too, be on 
record in the University library—except the following which some- 
what appeals to me; it appeared in the Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph 
of Monday, March 28, 1859: 


“The first meeting of locomotives in Texas occurred Friday afternoon at the 
Tap road junction, four in number coming from four directions. The J. D. Waters 
from Houston, the Stevens from Sandy Point, the Columbus from Richmond, and 
the Sherman from Harrisburg, each with trains. It was a happy scene, while the 
loud greeting of their whistles echoed over the prairie, a loud huzza from Texas 
and her railroads. It looked like business.” 


At the time here mentioned, the old Houston Tap road had already 
been acquired by the Houston Tap and Brazoria Railway Company 


but this railroad company had not yet completed its line to Columbia 
on the Brazos. 


Mr. Bonewitz concluded his letter by pointing out that the 
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“New Route” missed Houston deliberately in order to build up 
trade in the adjacent town of Harrisburg, but the Houston ‘Tap, 
constructed in 1856, defeated the plan. 
The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for December, 1959, is titled, ‘““The Church in Texas Number.” 
This number contains ‘““The John Henry Hobart of Texas: Alex- 
ander Gregg (1819-1893), First Bishop of Texas, 1859-1893,” by 
Lawrence L. Brown; “Caleb Smith Ives, Priest, and the Begin- 
nings of Christ Church, Matagorda, Texas,” by Andrew Forest 
Muir; and by the same author, “William Fairfax Gray, Layman, 
Founder of Christ Church Cathedral, Houston, Texas,” The biog- 
raphical sketch of William Fairfax Gray makes a real contribution 
to understanding of the role he played in revolutionary Texas. 
Colonel Bailey C. Hanes, 206 East Oklahoma Avenue, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, would like information on the Bill Doolin gang in 
Texas, particularly on the Canadian, Texas, express raid of Novem- 
ber 18, 1894; the train robbery at Gordon, Texas, in 1893 or 1894; 
and the bank robbery at Longview, Texas, in 1893 or 1894. 
Ww 
‘Texas history is running a somewhat competitive and infectious 
course about the Governor’s Mansion in Austin these days. Gov- 
ernor Price Daniel has always been in the forepart in advocating 
Texas history for Texas people. Son Price, Jr., after making a dis- 
tinguished record as a Junior Historian, has now entered the com- 
mercial field as a collector and distributor of Texana. Mrs. Price 
Daniel (Jean Houston Baldwin Daniel) has recently produced a 
litho-printed fourteen-page brochure (limited to 200 signed 
copies) entitled The Governor’s Mansion of Texas. It is a splendid 
appreciation of the Abner Cook-built structure which closes with 
a quotation from Pearl Jackson back in 1915 which says, ‘““May 
a loyal Texan never stand for a new mansion.” 
The Volume II, Number 2 (April, 1960) number of the Bul- 
letin of Local History and Genealogy of the West Texas Genealog- 
ical Society, Abilene, ‘Texas, contains on its mimeographed pages 
a wealth of historical information. There is a sketch of William 
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Thomas Lindley, Taylor County pioneer; excerpts from a letter 
written from Huntsville, Texas, in 1849, by M. C. Rogers; a note 
on fashions in early Texas, information on the Frontier Battalion 
and Captain W. J. Maltby; a note on Mrs. Dallas Scarborough’s 
“Georgia Battalion in the Texas Revolution”; and significant cem- 
etery records. re 


‘No Man’s Land,” the present Oklahoma Panhandle, is one 
border area of Texas which always commands considerable his- 
torical interest. A recent brochure put out by the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society to describe its 1960 historical tour had the follow- 
ing pertinent information concerning this unique area: 


Historically, Beaver City is one of the most important places in 
northwestern Oklahoma, and especially in No Man’s Land. Probably 
the first building to be erected in Beaver City was Jim Lane’s store. 
It was constructed of sod and located on what is now Main Street in 
Beaver City. Lane also built a two-room sod house across the road. 
This building is still standing. Five years after the erection of these 
buildings, Beaver City had become the first settlement in No Man’s 
Land, even though only a few people lived there. 

The existence of No Man’s Land with the result of major political 
and economic events that had transpired in the development of the 
United States and the accompanying westward expansion. When the 
Territory of Kansas was created in 1854 its southern boundary was 
set at the 37th parallel. Texas, being a slave state, would not claim 
territory north of 36° go’, because such territory would be in the area 
designated as free by the Missouri Compromise. This left a narrow 
strip of land, thirty-four miles wide, between Kansas and Texas, ex- 
tending from the 1ooth Parallel on the east to the 103rd Parallel on 
the west—a total of one hundred sixty-eight miles in length. The 
Cherokee Strip was at the eastern end and the Territory of New 
Mexico at the western end. 

Settlers hesitated to locate in this region, because no state or local 
government existed. Only federal laws had jurisdiction, and because 
of its isolated position little attention was paid by the federal govern- 
ment. As a result it became a rendezvous for many outlaws who sought 
to be immune from local law enforcement officers. 

Along in the mid-1880’s conditions arose which caused a consider- 
able number of settlers to enter No Man’s Land. Many of these were 
leaving heavily mortgaged farm lands in western Kansas and becoming 
“squatters” in what was to become the Oklahoma Panhandle. It was 
not long until these settlers realized the necessity for law and order. 
A number of town sites were organized and trade centers and villages 
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began to spring up. Most of these did not consist of more than a store 
or two and a saloon. Extra-legal judges and law enforcement officers 
were selected. Along about this time land boomers began to promote 
various communities and encourage more and more people to enter 
No Man’s Land. These promoters told prospective settlers that al- 
though they could not receive legal title to the land immediately, that 
precedent in other regions indicated the federal government would 
recognize “squatter” rights. 

One of the leaders in these promotions was Dr. Owen G. Chase 
who came from Pueblo, Colorado. He took headquarters at Beaver 
City and immediately set about organization of the settlers in efforts 
to secure territorial status for No Man’s Land. In time a so-called 
Territorial Council was created. This Council petitioned Congress for 
the creation of No Man’s Land into Cimarron Territory, with Beaver 
City as the capitol. 

Chase was selected to go to Washington to represent the proposed 
Cimarron Territory. At first considerable attention was given to the 
proposals of Chase, but in time the Congress realized that the pro- 
posed Cimarron Territory was not large enough in area or resources 
to justify the creation of a territory, which in time would seek admis- 
sion to the union as a state. 

One of the causes of the Cimarron Territory movement failing was 
the severe drouth that struck that section following the severe winter 
of 1889. There were at this time approximately ten to twelve thousand 
people in No Man’s Land. With the opening of the Unassigned Lands 
in what was to be central Oklahoma on April 22, 1889, many “squat- 
ters” in No Man’s Land became boomers in the great run and helped 
settle the original Oklahoma Territory. Within a few years, no more 
than four thousand people were left in all of No Man’s Land. 

By action of Congress in 1890 No Man’s Land was attached to 
Oklahoma Territory and “squatter” rights were recognized. With 
attachment to Oklahoma Territory, interest in No Man’s Land was 
revived and from that day to this the region has steadily progressed 
in economic and cultural life. It has become the Panhandle of Okla- 
homa noted for its outstanding cattle ranches, wheat fields, and oil 
and gas production. It has become one of the most prosperous regions 
of the entire Great Plains. st 


M. E. Harnan, 1803 North Howard, Spokane 17, Washington, 
would like to know the origin of the place names Abercrombie 
Mountains, Abercrombie Pass, and Abercrombie Peak in the 
Trans-Pecos area of Texas. me 


U.S. Tex. 1852. The constitution and laws of the republic of 
Texas, so far as they were in conflict with the constitution and laws 
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of the United States, were abrogated by her admission into the 
Union on December 29, 1845; therefore, a seizure, for noncompli- 
ance with the revenue laws of Texas, of goods imported into Texas 
after that date, was illegal.—Calkin v. Cocke, 55 U.S. 227, 14 How. 


227, 14 L.Ed. 398. 


The San Jacinto Museum of History has published a charming 
little thin volume by Robert Penn Warren, entitled: How Texas 
Won Her Freedom: The Story of Sam Houston and the Battle of 
San Jacinto. Within only a few years this will be a much-sought- 
after item. 


Miss Frances Donecker of San Antonio, before her retirement 
one of the leading Junior Historian sponsors in the state, con- 
tinues to keep up her interest in Texas and in Texana. She was 
recently instrumental in presenting to San Antonio College a col- 
lection of Texana consisting of nearly 600 pages in three scrap- 
books 


Henry Stuart Foote, who has long been a luminary in Texas 
historigraphy for his Texas and the Texans (2 vols.; 1841) , is treat- 
ed in the final chapter of his career by John Edmond Gonzales in 
his “Henry Stuart Foote: A Republican Appointee in Louisiana,” 
in Louisiana History, Spring, 1960. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the West Texas Historical 
Association was held on May 7, 1960, at the Museum of Texas 
Technological College at Lubbock. The program was as follows: 


Presiding for the morning session. ...W. E. Brown, Abilene 


9:55 “Lubbock, an Epitome of 

Lawrence L. Graves, Lubbock 
10:20 “Development of the Coleman 

County Welfare League”....... Elizabeth Gibson, Coleman 
10:40 “Livestock and Texas Law”....... T. R. Havins, Brownwood 


11:00 “Fort Buffalo Springs, 

Texas Border Post”. . .Mrs. Theronne Thompson, Henrietta 
11:20 “Suggestions for the Observance in West 

Texas of the Centennial of the War for 

Southern Independence”... .. Floyd F. Ewing, Wichita Falls 
11:40 Adjourn morning session 
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12:15 Luncheon 
Student Union Building, $1.10 
Business meeting of the Association—introduction of guests 
President Grant presiding 
“Some Research and Observations on Contemporary Farm Politics,” 
Dave Shanks, The American-Statesman, Austin 


Presiding for the afternoon session........ John Berry, Clyde 
1:30 “Buffalo Trails in Texas”.......... James M. Day, Big Spring 
1:50 “Some Experiences of Baptists on 

the ‘Texas Promtier”.................. Zane Mason, Abilene 
2:10 “George Thomas Howard: Case 

History of a Biography”........ Howard Lackman, Arlington 
2:30 “‘S. D. Myres and the S. D. Myres Saddle 

Company, 1897-1920”....... Mrs. Sandra L. Myres, Lubbock 

w 


Ben Procter, who was a Phi Beta Kappa in history at the Univer- 
sity while winning all-American acclaim as a football end, has been 
named “Professor of the Year’ at Texas Christian University. 
Procter did his master’s degree at the University, writing his thesis 
on Sidney Sherman. Further graduate work was done at Harvard 
University where his doctoral dissertation on John H. Reagan has 
been approved. For a number of years Procter won laurels, also, 
as an auctioneer at the Association’s annual book auction. 


Darrell T. Bradford of Smithville, a few years back an enthusi- 
astic student of Texas history in the University but now a practic- 
ing attorney at his home in Smithville, has thoughtfully sent to the 
office a copy of Silky Ragsdale Crockett, Early History of Smith- 
ville, Texas, of which he was one of the patrons. This 44-page, 
cover-title pamphlet provides a highly usable, convenient history 

of the town. ve 


An editorial in the Waco Tribune-Herald for May 1, 1960, is 
decidedly worth preserving for its cultural values. 


Plans for the Heritage Society of Waco to conduct an annual public 
pilgrimage to historic homes of Waco starting next year will be of 
interest to many persons outside this community. The buildings, the 
furniture and other goods used by the people who turned this spot 
on the Brazos from an abandoned Indian village to a growing city 
deserve to be preserved and displayed. The Heritage Society, the Fort 
House Foundation and the private citizens who are putting together 
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a systematic permanent array of old homes complete with furnishings 
have discovered that there’s a wider attraction in this field than had 
been first suspected. Children who have never seen many of the house- 
hold tools and articles of the past century particularly are fascinated. 
Adults with a sense of history are equally enchanted. The annual 
pilgrimage here can reach proportions of a major civic asset and from 
all present indications that’s where it is headed. 


The committees for the Association for 1960 have been recon- 
stituted as follows: 


Membership: Frank Jungman (chairman), Fred Cotten, Sawnie 
Aldredge, Mrs. Anne A. Brindley, Rex Strickland, Dan Kilgore, Mar- 
garet Bierschwale, Rupert N. Richardson, and James D. Carter. 

Committee on Fellows: Llerena Friend (chairman), Stuart Mc- 
Gregor, Joe B. Frantz, W. C. Holden, and W. M. Pool. 

State Affairs: Edward Clark (chairman), J. P. Bryan, Joe Schmitz, 
Dudley K. Woodward, Jr., and Paul Adams. 

Ways and Means: George Isbell (chairman) , R. W. Pettway, Henry 
Dielmann, and Ellen C. Garwood. 

Publications: Merle Duncan (chairman) , Herbert Gambrell, Walter 
Long, Ralph Steen, Roger N. Conger, Seymour V. Connor, J. W. 
Williams, Cooper K. Ragan, and H. Bailey Carroll (ex-officio) . 


The Association is interested in securing, for binding purposes, 
back issues of the Junior Historian, Volume XVI, Number 1 
(September, 1955). Persons returning copies of this issue to the 
Association office will be performing a service in making our file 
of the magazine complete. st 


There were several names inadvertently omitted from the list 
of contributors to the book auction which appeared in the July 
Quarterly. There should be added to the list of names: Mrs. 
Claude (Emma Edwin) Elliott, who made substantial contribu- 
tions, in the name of her late husband Claude Elliott, a former 
President of the Association who was a contributor to the first 
auction and each succeeding one up to the time of his death. Also 
omitted was the name of Arthur E. Thomas. 


Ww 
Colonel Hugh D. Adair spoke to the San Antonio Historical 
Association on ““The Texas Rangers and the Colt Revolver” on 
September 16, 1960, at Alamo Hall. 
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Mrs. Daniel Walter Haskew, 1330 Southmore Boulevard, Hous- 
ton 4, Texas, has written concerning the preservation of historical 
information on “tablets of stone.” 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly of July, 1960, page 154, 
states that information concerning any activity relative to the Civil 
War will be appreciated by the Texas State Historical Association 
office. 

My great-grand-father, Jacob Pattison and his four sons, Jacob, Jr., 
Anthony, James T., and John Pattison received land patents in 1839- 
1840 in Austin and Montgomery counties, now Waller County. My 
father, George M. Pattison, son of James T., gave land for a school, 
church, park, and cemetery for the citizens of the Pattison community. 
We have recently had a brick entrance-way built and a stone with 
the inscription: “Pattison Cemetery, Land Given in 1889, By Mr. and 
Mrs. George M. Pattison, For The Citizens of Pattison, Texas,” placed 
at the entrance of the cemetery. To the left of the entrance there is a 
large memorial and historical lot with stones listing the names of 
parents and children of three generations: Jacob, his son, James T., 
and his grandson, George M. Pattison. There are also two stones with 
the names of sons of James T. Pattison. John and Wm. Robert, who 
served in the Civil War. A stone at the end of the lot is inscribed: 
“Pattison Family Memorial and Historical Lot.” 

It occurred to me that this is a way of preserving and presenting 
historical data, which required over twenty years to obtain and com- 
pile, in a concise and enduring form on stone where researchers may 
have access to it. The idea may be of value in suggesting how other 
persons may preserve historical data and make it available to the 
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Vernon G. Spense of 626 Jefferson Drive, Abilene, the Junior 
Historian sponsor of the Texas State Historical Association at 
Abilene, was named in June the Texas recipient of a Coe Foun- 
dation Fellowship in American Studies. 

Notice of the appointment was received by the office from 
Alexander J. Wall, assistant director of Old Sturbridge Village, 
New England’s center of living history, where the month-long 
American history course was held this past July. Spence, who has 
been outstanding in his Junior Historian work, was recommended 
for the Fellowship by the Texas State Historical Association. 

The Texas Game and Fish magazine for September, 1960, has 

a valuable historical article by Leo Healer entitled “Buffalo 
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Lakes.” This is an account of the modern development in con- 
nection with Buffalo Springs in Yellowhouse Canyon below pres- 
ent Lubbock, Texas. The springs were used as a camp site by 
George Causey, celebrated buffalo hunter, who killed at least five 
thousand buffalo in the vicinity. The site was first improved in 
1927 by J. Andy Wilson, a redoubtable pioneer who came to 
Lubbock in 1892 just as the county was being organized. Wilson’s 
dream for the historic spot is now coming true with the develop- 
ment of a major recreational area at the site. 


Shortly after finishing reading Larry J. Gage’s “The City of 
Austin on the eve of the Civil War” in a recent Quarterly, Frances 
Johnston, librarian of the Goliad County Library, Goliad, Texas, 
was handling some old books and a lithographed post card, giving 
advertising concerning the Austin firm of M. Kreisle Company, 
fell from the book. The association with Gage’s article led Mrs. 
Johnston to think that the card probably should be sent to Austin 
where it might have its greatest appreciation. We are indeed 
pleased to have this rare item returned to the capitol city and 
our thanks are extended to Mrs. Johnston. 
Miss Annie Romberg, conscientious member of the Association 
from Holland, Bell County, Texas, has presented the Texas State 
Historical Association with a copy of her: History of the Romberg 
Family. This excellent family record has been placed in the 
Archives of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
Boyce House’s recent article, “An Incident at Velasco, 1832,” 
which appeared in the July issue of the Quarterly, drew an imme- 
diate response from United States District Court Judge Joe 
Ingraham of Houston, who has a beach house on the old Velasco 
townsite. Besides praising House’s article, Judge Ingraham wrote: 


... from you account and other evidence, I think we are on the 
site of the old fort. You state that it was about 150 yards from both 
the Brazos River and the gulf shore. We are about 250 yards from the 
old Brazos (a new outlet to the gulf was cut about 1929) and about 
600 yards from the gulf shore. There has been great accretion since 
1832. The thing that makes me think that we are on the fort site is 
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that we are on a ridge that is higher than anything around us. Of 
course, nothing is very high here. 


Robert Edwin Cowan, 3640 Encanto Drive, Fort Worth, Texas, 
has recently produced a mimeographed booklet of nineteen pages 
which contains a diary kept by his grandfather, Judge Robert E. 
Cowan, in 1867, in travel from Virginia to Texas and from Texas 
to Missouri. Judge Cowan’s diary is quite reminiscent of the 
account kept by Colonel William Fairfax Gray in his travels from 
Virginia to Texas in 1835 and in 1837. Judge Cowan landed at 
Galveston and travelled to Houston, Chapel Hill, Hempstead, 
Waco, Stephenville, Dallas, Hillsboro, Waxahachie, Lancaster, and 
other intermediate points in Texas. 


The services to Texas of S. M. Swenson have been generally 
recognized and a part of the Texas traditions for something like 
a century. It is therefore with somewhat added appreciation that 
the Association is able to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
the 1870 United States Census sent to us through the kindness 
of a granddaughter of S. M. Swenson, Mrs. Eleanor Towne Carey 
of Quaker Ridge, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


w 
Roland Roggenbrod of Dallas has sent a gift subscription of 
the Quarterly to the University of Basel, Switzerland, to promote 
understanding and appreciation of Texas. The University of Ba- 
sel, Mr. Roggenbrod’s former school, is presently celebrating the 
five hundredth anniversary of its founding. Mr. Roggenbrod has 
been sending the Quarterly to the University of Heidelberg, Ger- 

many, for many years. xe 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mr. John R. Beasley Miss Adeline Patti Boren 
Box 499 P. O. Box 5325 

Beeville, Texas East San Diego 5, California 
Mr. Ray D. Smith 

Industrial Training Institute Mr. James A. Steele 

2150 Lawrence Avenue Drawer I 


Chicago 25, Illinois Burnet, Texas 


Mr. M. A. Davey, Jr. 
P. O. Box 1439 
Palestine, Texas 


Mr. Jack G. Taylor 
3412 Wickersham 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. H. E. Dill 
5330 Mercedes St. 
Dallas 6, Texas 


Mrs. Cora G. Williams 
404 Donaldson Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. George G. Smith 
P. O. Box 78 
Houston 1, Texas 


Mr. Phillip N. Spiller 
127 Colgate Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. L. B. Cox, Jr. 
Rancho Escondido 
Ozona, Texas 


Mr. Thomas B. Brewer 
Dept. of History—N. T. S. C. 
Denton, Texas 


Mrs. H. S. Griffin 
2700 Speedway 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Miss Gladys Hardeman 
316 North Church Street 
Nacogdoches, ‘Texas 


Mrs. David Gregg Francis 
Box 350 
Luling, Texas 


Prof. Max Freund 
2217 Bolsover 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mr. Anton H. Berkman 
Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. Hugh F. King 
Paris Junior College 
Paris, Texas 


Senator Doyle Willis 
3316 Browning Court 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Mr. John W. Bullard 
1300 Ridgemont 
Austin 5, Texas 


Mrs. Ella Stevens Watson 
605 E. Walnut 
Hillsboro, Texas 


Mrs. Hope B. Finkelstein 
P. O. Box 116 
Hallettsville, Texas 


Mrs. Cyrus H. Shaw 
720 West Barbara 
Tomball, Texas 


Mrs. P. N. Ross 
Box 656 
Carthage, Texas 


Mary Reed Library 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Rep. Will L. Smith 
644 Avenue C 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. John Bunyan Blackwell 
3421 West Woodlawn 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. J. G. Carmichael 
826 West Summit 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


Mrs. William T. Riviere 
336 Devonshire 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Joseph M. Perkins 
Box 147 
Eastland, Texas 


Hattie Roberts 
Box 243 
San Marcos, Texas 


Dr. Victor E. Schulze 
219 S. Magdalen Street 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. Thomas L. Saxon 
Box 57 
Bryan, Texas 


Electra Public Library 
401 North Waggoner 
Electra, Texas 
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Thomas B. Portwood 
2032 West Huisache 
San Antonio, Texas 


Thomas E. Perry 
314 Catalina Place 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Dr. Hector P. Garcia 
3024 Morgan 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. H. M. Sender 
712 East 47th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mr. W. B. Kellogg 
Box 592 
Kerrville, Texas 


Dr. W. Davidson Blanks 
1101 Morningside 
Angleton, Texas 


Hardeman County Public Library 
c/o Mrs. J. W. Sampley 
Quanah, Texas 


Howard Humphrey 
Box 672 
Abernathy, Texas 


Mr. Charles E. Simons 
2920 Southland Center 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Five States of Texas 

c/o M. H. Almon, Editor 
2909 Maple, Suite 111 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. David Carmichael 

4735 Regina 

Beaumont, Texas 

Galveston Independent School District 
Drawer 660 

Galveston, Texas 


Odessa High School Library 
P. O. Box 3912 
Odessa, ‘Texas 


Mr. Colby Hall 
2624 University Drive 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Charles S. Potts 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. J. C. Biry 
Principal, Public Schools 
Converse, Texas 


Mr. Paul G. Greenwood 


Box 369 
Harlingen, Texas 


Irma Dixon 
1815 Parry Street 
Beaumont, Texas 


Jean Pinckney 
713 Graham Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


Mr. Thomas D. Anderson 
3925 Delmonte Drive 


' Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. B. O. Howle 
2209 Ninth Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. Euclid Smith 
Box 273 
Edinburgh, Texas 


Genealogical Society of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 

Post Office Box 749 

Salt Lake City 11, Utah 


Mr. Irving H. Webb 
1400 Mellie Esperson Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


Dr. J. C. Terrell 
Stephenville, Texas 


Mr. George L. McGonigle 
806 Circle Drive 
Bellaire, Texas 


Mr. Robert Austin 
717 Wilson Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Harold C. Pope 
213 Central National Bank Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. James S. Cookston 
1956 Tamarix St. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Mrs. Fred Buchanan 
4900 Abbott Avenue 
Dallas 5, Texas 
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Hon. T. W. Davidson 
P. O. Box 386 
Dallas 21, Texas 


Elizabeth O. Graham 
No. 7 Willow Way 
San Antonio, Texas 


Fritz Hoffmann 
Hellems 202 W 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Betsy Ann Jordan 
5260 Powell Rd. 
Dayton 24, Ohio 


Mrs. Howard Hall 
Box g11 
Gladewater, Texas 


John T. Hedges 

Prof. of Business History 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


John W. Tannell, M.D. 
646 Field Avenue 
Taft, Texas 


Mr. R. C. Collins 
1508 West Main St. 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mrs. John R. Hopkins 
P. O. Box 234 
Mercedes, Texas 


Mrs. William G. Dingus 
2502 21st Street 
Lubbock, Texas 


Col. Harold Brown Simpson 
2624 Austin Avenue 
Waco, Texas 
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Frederick W. Rathjen 
Box 702 W. T. Station 
Canyon, Texas 


Wm. B. Travis High School Lib. 


1211 East Oltorf 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. N. D. Crutchfield 
1403 Queen St. 
Palestine, Texas 


Mr. David Frame, Jr. 
403 Westminster 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. S. M. Harvick 
#247 

Ozona, Texas 

Mr. W. H. Ellison 
Rt. 2, Box g1 
Mercedes, Texas 


Mr. Clarence Sloan 
Box 5 
Saginaw, Texas 


Mr. David Ratliff 
Box 1123 
Stamford, Texas 


Mrs. Horace Soule 
1627 Watchhill 
Austin 3, Texas 


Dr. C. J. Koerth 
Junction, Texas 


Bibliothek der Universitaet Basel 


Basel, Switzerland 


Mr. David Littlefield Gracy 
2509 Harris Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


History of Humble Oil and Refining Company, A Study in In- 
dustrial Growth. By Henrietta M. Larson and Kenneth Wig- 
gins Porter. New York (Harper & Brothers). Pp. 769. Illus- 
trations. 


This is an outstanding contribution to the authentic literature 
dealing with the oil industry in the United States and particu- 
larly in Texas. The result of more than a decade of research and 
work, this book is replete with excellent pictures, charts, and 
tables, and is also a source of biographical information concern- 
ing key men in the company. It is “a human story, of managers 
and men at work” as it traces the growth of the company and, 
to a certain extent, that of the oil industry decade by decade. 

No effort was spared to make the work historically accurate 
from beginning to end, and the untold hours of research are 
apparent even to the most casual reader, and a most complete 
set of bibliographical notes not only authenticates facts but also 
facilitates further research by anyone desiring to engage in it. 

As the story opens, it touches briefly on the birth of the oil 
industry in Texas at Corsicana and then carries the reader, with 
the growing industry, through the days of Spindletop, the early 
Gulf Coast, and North Texas to 1917 and shows where and how 
the men who then formed Humble had fitted into the early pic- 
ture of the oil industry prior to the time they combined the 
various groups of properties into “an aggregation of successful 
but relatively small oil producers with ambitions to form a large 
integrated corporation.” It also points out that “their common 
problems and opportunities in 1916 provided the motivation, and 
Farish the initiating leadership.” 

After being chartered on March 17, 1917, and becoming a legal 
entity on June 21, 1917, the company laid exceedingly sound 
foundations for its future growth; they are reflected in small 
refineries, casinghead gasoline plants, plans drawn and a site 


il 
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purchased for a large refinery on deep water; they are also re- 
flected in the acquisition of a bulk plant with five retail outlets, 
even though they were only “small curb pumps in front of what 
have been described as rundown wooden shacks” and in the con- 
struction of a model retail station and a garage at Main, Travis 
and Jefferson Streets in Houston, which at that time “boasted 
only two real ‘drive in’ stations.” 

Less visible an accomplishment at that immediate time but of 
ever increasing future importance was the company’s first ven- 
ture into oil technology and applied research by the starting of 
a geological department. That geology was not thought too highly 
of in some quarters at that time was evident when, after an ex- 
pensive dry hole, an old time producer in a letter to a Humble 
official “compared a certain young geologist to a pointer, sent to 
hunt quail, which turned out to have a nose for chasin’ butter- 
flies and chippy bur-rds.” 

A major difficulty of the new company during the first two 
years was the lack of capital for expansion, and the efforts to 
secure such funds led eventually to the deal with Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) . It was during this period of fund seek- 
ing that Farish, then in New York, communicated to Sterling, 
“Had lunch today with the father of them all ... if you have 
no objection I will talk to him further about it,’ and Sterling 
replied “I don’t give a continental damn if you get it from the 
Czar of Russia or the Emperor of Germany, just so we have the 
money.” 

The Standard Oil Company transaction, which brought to- 
gether a combination of eastern capital and practical experienced 
oil men with considerable producing properties came opportunely 
at the beginning of a long-term increasing demand for oil prod- 
ucts, and it enabled Humble “to expand its production, build an 
up-to-date refinery and a large pipe line and storage system, and 
enter upon extensive purchasing of crude oil.” What followed is 
a matter of recorded history and the story of it is well told. 

In locating favorable prospects for exploration and develop- 
ment, Pratt used surface geology then supplemented it with sub- 
surface studies and micropaleontology and later with geophysical 
methods, and in drilling and producing operations, Suman 
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changed from older customary methods to more efficient and 
streamlined methods calculated to “produce the most oil at the 
lowest cost.” The results of this changed thinking and action, 
as adjusted to changing time, speak for themselves; they include 
company properties at Mexia, Raccoon Bend, Sugar Land, Salt 
Flat, Hendricks, East Texas, Conroe, Thompsons, Hastings, 
Hawkins, Anahuac, Friendswood, Hobbs, Katy, and many others; 
they include the acquisition of the million-acre King ranch lease 
and many large individual blocks; they also include increased 
ultimate recovery through gas repressuring, cycling and other 
advanced methods of secondary recovery and controlled produc- 
tion; and they are exemplified by an increase in daily production 
from 21,400 barrels of oil in 1920 to approximately 368,300 bar- 
rels in 1948. 

In transporting, refining and marketing oil and its products, 
the trunk and gathering lines were extended and expanded under 
Anderson, Hanrahan and Neath from about 6go miles gathering 
some 34,000 barrels of oil daily in 1920 to about 8,800 miles 
gathering 608,000 barrels in 1948, and under Wiess, Anderson 
and Ferguson refinery sales increased from about 3,000 barrels 
daily in 1920 to nearly 250,000 barrels in 1948. 

During this steady and remarkable growth, the number of 
Humble employees rose from 5,935 at the end of 1920 to 18,954 
at the end of 1948, and the total annual employee compensation 
increased from about $9,000,000 to more than $105,000,000. In 
the accomplishment of this growth, there has been an excellent 
management-employee relationship and a foremost position in 
scientific and technological research which has benefited the com- 
pany and the industry as a whole. All of this is told in a most 
interesting manner. 

With the close of the story in 1948, Baker, Barrow, Davis, 
Ferguson, Frame, Harris, Neath and Reistle have risen from the 
ranks to become the architects of Humble’s future, aided by such 
men as Carsey, Gonzalez, Illig, Jones, Maley, Pressler, Schilthuis 
and others; these men are all worthy successors to the practical 
Blaffer, Farish, Fondren and Sterling, the engineer Wiess, the 
lawyer Townes, and the technicians Anderson, Pratt and Suman, 
and they reflect their training under those stalwart pioneers in a 
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business where ‘it was necessary to run fast in order to stay in 
the same place.” 

To the “old-timers” in the industry this book will prove nos- 
talgic, and to the students of business, to the historians, and to 
everyone interested in authentic information concerning the 
growth of a dynamic and indispensable industry and how one 
corporation, Humble Oil & Refining Company, met new prob- 
lems and new opportunities, this book will prove a gold mine of 
information. 

It has been the good fortune of this reviewer to have been 
acquainted with many of the persons referred to in the text and 
to have had occasion to be present at or to take part in some of 
the happenings and events chronicled, and he wishes to take this 
opportunity to compliment the authors on the fidelity with which 
they have portrayed individuals and the accuracy with which they 
have described events and actions. C. A. WARNER 


The Lives of Ellis P. Bean. By Bennett Lay. Austin (University 
of Texas Press), 1960. Pp. xii+227. Illustrations, index. 
$4.50. 


Students of Texas history are rejoicing in a new scholarly biog- 
raphy of Ellis P. Bean, and especially one as painstakingly written 
as this by the well-known Houston attorney, Bennett Lay. The 
Lives of Ellis P. Bean, published by the University of Texas 
Press, is an attractive must for the collector of Texana. To em- 
phasize the title, almost every chapter has its own epitasis. 

The entire American history can be searched to match this 
personal saga of high adventitiousness of the run-away boy from 
Tennessee who bounces from one breath-taking historic episode 
to the next until his death in Mexico in 1846. Henderson King 
Yoakum, the first Texas historian of real stature, edited and re- 
vised The Memoir of Colonel Ellis P. Bean and published it in 
1855 in Appendix No. II to the first volume of his History of 
Texas from its First Settlement in 1685 to its Annexation to the 
United States in 1846. 

Unfortunately Bean stopped writing his Memoir in 1816 and 
apparently never got back to reminiscing on paper; thus the re- 
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maining thirty years of his life cannot be given the entrancing 
personal interpretation. His narrative, fragmentary and little 
known, was written on the Red River near the old Louisiana 
town of Natchitoches, in the English language that he had almost 
forgotten, about things that already seemed to him to have hap- 
pened a long, long time ago. 

Ellis P. Bean accompanied Philip Nolan on his last expedition 
into Texas in 1800-1801. He witnessed the death of Philip Nolan 
in what is now Hill County at the hands of Spanish soldiers. 
Bean was captured and taken to Nacogdoches, then to San An- 
tonio, and on to various prisons in Mexico. By 1808 he was in 
Acapulco Castle, and Bennett Lay says that Bean’s Memoir, de- 
spite its lack of literary polish, deserves to rank among the world’s 
great chronicles of prison experience. José Antonio Navarro, 
having suffered the horrors of Mexican dungeons himself, fre- 
quently told his children that he sympathized with the prison 
experiences of such men as Bean and Stephen F. Austin. 

Then came the Mexican Revolution and Bean was rescued by 
the troops of a mestizo priest, José Maria Morelos y Pavon. Bean 
made himself important to Morelos and was sent to the United 
States for help. He found the United States busily engaged in 
the War of 1812 and accepted General Andrew Jackson’s invita- 
tion to participate in the Battle of New Orleans. According to 
letters written at that time by Bean to his half-brother, Captain 
William Shaw, in Tennessee, it was Bean who gave General An- 
drew Jackson a detailed account of the conduct of Jean and 
Pierre Lafitte and their brave Baratarians in the battle. 

Bennett Lay has successfully avoided the temptation to over- 
dramatize and exploit the private life of this rugged individualist 
sensationally, but the fact that Bean was a bigamist plus did have 
consequences with his ambitions. Bean settled in Texas near 
Nacogdoches and played a leading part in the development of 
that area. He was an Indian agent provocateur for Mexico and 
later for the Republic of Texas. His revolutionary companions- 
in-arms were directing affairs in Mexico City, and he had reasons 
to think that he would be appointed governor of Texas. He 
helped to defeat Haden Edwards and the Fredonian Rebellion. 
He was intimately associated also with the leading Texans such 
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as Stephen F. Austin, Sam Houston, and John H. Reagan. Rea- 
gan wrote much later in the Quarterly of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, VI, 166-167, “I became acquainted with 
Peter E. Bean, who in Yoakum’s History and other publications 
is called Ellis P. Bean, in the summer of 1839, at his home in 
what was then Nacogdoches County, but is now Cherokee, near 
where the town of Alto now stands. I knew him well from that 
time. ... 

“The acceptance of a parole from an officer of Texas, as a 
Mexican prisoner, and his purpose to require Mexico to pay for 
his services, indicate he was not in sympathy with the Texas 
Revolution. His living in Texas so long during and after the 
Revolution, in amity with the people, and his obtaining a head- 
right for land as a citizen of Texas, would tend to a different 


” 
conclusion. JosepH Dixon MaTLock 


The Great Buffalo Hunt. By Wayne Gard. New York (Alfred A. 
Knopf) , 1959. Pp. vii+ 324. Illustrations, index. 


Wayne Gard’s newest contribution to the world of scholarship, 
The Great Buffalo Hunt, is truly the work of a master penman. 
Other Wayne Gard works such as Frontier Justice (1949) and 
The Chisholm Trail (1954) will not be embarrassed to have this 
book on buffalo hunters take its place beside them on book- 
shelves throughout the nation. Since the author gets daily prac- 
tice as a member of the Dallas Morning News editorial staff, his 
writing style has continued to improve through the years. Per- 
haps a zenith is reached in The Great Buffalo Hunt. Gard has 
proven his interest and ability in history and as a result has been 
named a fellow in the Texas State Historical Association. 

On the pages of this book, writer Gard has spelled out thor- 
oughly and seemingly accurately the rugged, interesting story of 
those persons who pursued and destroyed the species of shaggy 
animals known as the buffalo. In sixteen chapters he records the 
geographic location and habits of the great shaggy beasts and 
relates the position held by the buffalo in the persistent nine- 
teenth century struggle between the Indians and the white man; 
the central theme, however, is the buffalo’s destruction by the 
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Anglo-American hide hunters. The migratory trail habits of the 
buffalo are explained in some detail, as are the uses to which 
Indians and whites put the animal. In telling of the fall of the 
bison, the writer displays a frankness of words which is refresh- 
ing. The seventeen sketches by artist Nick Eggenhofer add dis- 
tinctly to the feeling of reality, as do the ten additional drawings 
and six photographs which are included. 

Gard has included an interesting chapter on buffalo hunting 
as a sport in which he tells of visits to the American plains by 
American writer Washington Irving and the Russian Grand Duke 
Alexis. The author is perhaps at his best as he relates how the 
grand duke, accompanied by such notables as General Philip H. 
Sheridan, Lieutenant Colonel George A. Custer, and William F. 
(Buffalo Bill) Cody, journeyed to the valley of the Platte River 
in 1872 for the hunt. The effort was a success, and Alexis re- 
turned to his special train a satisfied man. The grand duke was 
so pleased with buffalo hunting that a second chase was sched- 
uled near Kit Carson, Colorado, and it, too, was a rousing suc- 
cess. Gard points clearly to the fact that even though the stories 
of those who hunted buffalo for sport are interesting, their tales 
had little bearing on the removal of the “‘shaggies’ from the 
North American plains. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to the hunters who 
killed buffalo for the financial returns they could reap from the 
venture. In the pre-Civil War years hunting was accomplished 
mainly for the meat and robes which could be obtained. After 
the war and largely through the efforts of two brothers, J. Wright 
and John Mooar, the value of dried or flint hides to tanneries 
was recognized. Starting in 1870, hunters swarmed over the plains, 
first in Kansas and later in Texas, to blaze the final chapter in 
the history of the buffalo. Gard devotes approximately equal 
space to the erasure of the great herds on the north and south 
plains, and he does not neglect to point out the important place 
held by the Sharps rifles in this struggle. As the plains Indians 
saw their commissary being destroyed, they became more and 
more rebellious. Gard gives interesting and detailed accounts of 
the retaliatory efforts made by the red men, and the attack on 
Adobe Walls in 1874 is not overlooked for the Anglo-Americans 
won an important victory at that place. 
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Fort Griffin, Shackelford County, represented a main supply 
point in Texas for buffalo hunters. It was a wild town as its brief 
life coincided with the span in which the buffalo hunters were 
most active. Fort Griffin came to life in 1867, and it reached a 
peak of prosperity ten years later with the winter of 1876-1877. 
That was the time when an estimated fifteen hundred hunters 
and skinners were engaged in the slaughter on the Texas plains. 
In 1879 the hunting started to decline, and by 1883 Fort Griffin 
was all but buried. By 1880 most buffalo hunters were looking 
for victims in localities other than Fort Griffin. Some turned 
north to the Montana and Wyoming areas, but most found other 
occupations. They had done their work thoroughly as the great 
buffalo herds had been destroyed. Gard ends his book with a 
chapter on the “Song and Legend” of the buffalo hunters and 
one on the removal of buffalo bones from the prairies. 

Throughout the book the writer maintains an impartial, ob- 
jective point of view. He takes sides with no one as he skilfully 
weaves the narrative. He does not attempt to state that the buf- 
falo hunters were more important than the pioneer or the army 
in the Indian removal, but the facts he relates make a strong 
case for the hunters. 

Some scholars might point out weaknesses in Gard’s scattered 
footnotes and his apparent inconsistency in the material which he 
did footnote, but the lengthy bibliography will help compensate 
for the deficiency. Other historians might believe that the writer 
made a misinterpretation when he told about Texas’ position in 
the Treaty of Medicine Lodge Creek of 1867, but in defense Gard 
can say that he took a definite stand and that he is consistent. 
No one can doubt that Wayne Gard made a distinct contribution 
to the history of Texas and the American west when he wrote 


his book on buffalo hunters. James M. Day 


Texas State Archives 
Land of the High Sky. By John Howard Griffin. Midland (First 
National Bank of Midland) , 1959. Pp. xv-+212. Index, bib- 


liography. $4.75. 


John Howard Griffin, a writer with a journalistic style, has 
produced a splendidly readable history of the West Texas area 
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centering around Midland. The book was sponsored by the First 
National Bank of Midland with the hope that it would be a 
valuable addition to ceremonies which dedicated their new build- 
ing in 1959. The bank directors were correct in their thinking 
for the book leaves the reader with the feeling that Midland has 
a dynamic past which will lead to an optimistic future. Griffin 
was selected to do the book possibly because he had already dem- 
onstrated his literary skill in writing two novels, The Devil Rides 
Outside and Nuni. His research ability and his feeling for local 
history are shown clearly in Land of the High Sky. 

Perhaps the best sample of Griffin’s writing is in the preface 
where he tells of his visit to the wide spaces which make up the 
land of the high sky and how he came to have an intense respect 
for the isolated feeling left by the country. The notes he made 
during his sojourn under the stars will be valuable in themselves 
to future students of the Permian Basin. His nighttime descrip- 
tion of downtown Midland is also a masterpiece. 

Mention should be made of the source material used by the 
writer. Four pages of bibliographic references showing published 
works are followed by an impressive listing of unpublished ma- 
terials and personal interviews which add distinction to the 
quality of the book. In this division, which is the real heart of 
any local history, Griffin’s ability is shown. The interviews and 
statements provide scenes such as Mrs. J. H. Frame’s adequate 
description of Midland in 1888 and the heart-warming tale of 
W. S. Willis who was deprived of his “need to steal” by the kind- 
ness of Midland’s citizens. The twenty-six unpublished papers 
and thirty-five letters and interviews offer conclusive proof of the 
author’s industry. 

Twelve chapters are used to develop Midland’s colorful past. 
A United States Army expedition headed by Captain Randolph 
B. Marcy in 1849 marked the first time the Anglo-Americans 
traversed the Permian Basin region near Midland. The outstand- 
ing incident of the voyage was the death of Lieutenant M. P. 
Harrison, a brother of Benjamin Harrison who became president 
of the United States in 1889. Lieutenant Harrison was killed by 
Indians. This event is followed by chapters on Indians, cattlemen, 
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cattle, cowboys with some space also being devoted to the buffalo 
and their pursuers. 

The westward movement of the Texas and Pacific Railroad 
reached a point forty miles west of Big Spring in July, 1881. A 
small settlement which sprang up was called Midway because it 
was the half-way point between Fort Worth and El Paso. Later 
the name was changed to Midland. The community was a part 
of Tom Green County until 1885 when the Texas legislature 
created Midland County. County growth was steady but not phe- 
nomenal. Ranchers found that sheep were profitable, and bankers 
found that the ranchers needed financial service. Thus it was that 
Midland’s First National Bank was organized during the summer 
of 1890. Griffin has skillfully woven the story of this institution 
into the history of its community, but not at the expense of other 
community establishments. 

The arrival of the decade of the 1920’s brought the discovery 
of oil in the Permian Basin. This revelation provided a real 
source of wealth for persons in the area. Santa Rita Number 1, 
the famous University of Texas well, erupted in 1923 and the oil 
rush began. Midland became a financial center for this boom, 
and the two which followed in the late 1930’s and 1940's played 
an important part in producing the Midland of 1960. Adequate 
office space was made available, and the town became headquar- 
ters for oil companies, geologists, and financiers. Griffin’s descrip- 
tion of the city of today and his optimistic predictions for tomor- 
row seem to be substantiated by the history he has related. 

A work of this calibre is somewhat difficult to criticize. The 
author has made few, if any, historical mistakes. The editorial 
work deserves praise as only one misspelled word was found 
(p. 117). John Howard Griffin and Midland’s First National 
Bank are to be commended for this study of an important West 
Texas city. Other concerns should follow this excellent example 
in stimulating interest in the history of their own community. 

James M. Day 


Texas State Archives 
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Cynthia Ann Parker. By Grace Jackson. San Antonio (The Nay- 
lor Company), 1959. Pp. xii+138. Fourteen illustrations, 
bibliography. $3.95. 


When I picked up this little book, I thought that it would 
make good supplementary library reading in Texas History for 
High School and Junior High School students. I was mistaken. 
It is full of errors. These errors are in typography, spelling (e.g., 
oxens, Natchatoches, etc.), grammar, ethnology, and _ historical 
fact. The errors of earlier writers are given and compounded 
and later corrections and historical data on the subject have not 
been added. 

The story of Cynthia Ann Parker was written by James T. 
DeShields in 1885 (Cynthia Ann Parker, The Story Of Her 
Capture) . It is a famous story, interlaced with legend, concerning 
the capture of a white child by the Comanche Indians and her 
complete acculturation in Comanche ways. Mrs. Jackson’s book 
follows the same story in the same sweetly sentimental style of 
DeShields. We may forgive DeShields’ surmises of 1885 but not 
the same repeated by Jackson in 1959. DeShields’ original story 
is far better reading than Mrs. Jackson’s. DeShields may be sup- 
plemented by Paul I. Wellman’s later known facts obtained from 
the family of Quanah Parker. (See “Cynthia Ann Parker,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, No. 2, 163-171, June 1934.) 

The book deals with the Parker family’s coming to Texas, the 
massacre at Fort Parker, the Indian captives, Cynthia Ann’s life 
among the Comanches, her marriage to Peta Nocona, attempts 
to find her, her final return in 1860, and her death in 1864. There 
is also a short biography of her son, Quanah Parker. 

Some of the more glaring errors will be discussed. 

Mrs. Jackson says (p. 56) that the “Nocona Indians ... were 
a member of the Hasinai Confederacy, and lived southwest of 
the Neche and Nebedache rivers, until they were forced to the 
northwest by the settlers from the East.” This is a major piece 
of misinformation. The Noconas were Comanches. The Coman- 
ches were intrusive into Texas; they were of Shoshonean linguistic 
stock, moving down from the Wyoming area to continue their 
nomadism over the South Plains. The Hasinai Confederacy was 
a group of about ten tribes among whom were the Nacogdoche, 
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Neche, Hainai, and others, of Caddoan linguistic stock, with 
settled villages, agriculture, and pottery making. Culturally, they 
were the highest ranking Indians in Texas. The were associated 
with the Southeast Culture whereas the Comanches were typical 
Plains Indians. From the Hasinai (or Asinai) name “Tejas” for 
“allies” came the name for Spanish Texas. They were aboriginal 
in Texas and were enemies of the Comanches. 

Mrs. Jackson says (p. 59) that ‘““Ten years after the fall of Fort 
Parker ... the star of Texas was united with the forty-eight of 
the United States.” Texas was the twenty-eighth state and star. 

She says (p. 61): “Peta Nocona was a fighting ... descendant 
of an obscure Indian tribe ... first discovered in the region of 
Northern Kansas ... [occupying] the section between the upper 
Platte and the Kansas (Caw) River ... early-day residence of 
the Padoucas. [And these] people almost vanished ... until gen- 
erations later they sprang up and were called the Red Plains 
Riders.” Here Mrs. Jackson throws obscurity over the Nocona 
tribe of Comanches. They were well-known as the Quohada 
Comanches or a later division of the Quohados. “Padouca” was 
a French name given to some of the Plains Indians. Up to 1750, 
it seems to apply to early Apaches in Kansas and throughout a 
large part of the Plains (according to recent studies in archae- 
ology by Waldo Wedel and others). After 1750, the name was 
mostly used for the Comanches. The Comanches were never 
known to have ‘“‘almost vanished.” 

At the Battle of Plum Creek (1840), the author says (p. 66) 
that Cynthia Ann “and her two sons mounted their ponies and 


fled. ...’’ (Her two sons were not born yet.) “She knew that she 
must protect her sons ... as well as her baby girl, Prairie 
Flower. ... Prairie Flower was born about 1858. In 1860, when 


Cynthia Ann was recaptured, Prairie Flower was about eighteen 
months old. This is not all; we will see the four of them fleeing 
three different times—for twenty years in this book, from 1840 
to 1860, Prairie Flower still a babe in arms. 

Mrs. Jackson (p. 70) places the site of the Battle of Antelope 
Hills (1858) on the bend of the Clear Fork of the Brazos, west 
of Old Fort Griffin, and calls it “one of the most picturesque 
battles that has ever been fought on Texas soil.” It did not occur 
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there and was not fought on Texas soil. A typographical error is 
noted in the date May 12, 1958, which should be 1858. The 
battle was fought on what is now Western Oklahoma soil, in the 
Antelope Hills of the Canadian River. The author says that 
“Cynthia Ann ... rode from this bloody battle with her infant 
daughter ... [and her] two sons ... about the ages of ten and 
twelve, were riding ponies by her side. ...”” Quanah was then 
about four years old, Pecos about two, and Prairie Flower was 
not born yet. According to Wellman, Quanah was born about 
1847 (he died in 1911 at the age of sixty-four years of age). 
Mrs. Jackson states (p. 101) that in 1860 Quanah was “about 
fourteen” and that he was “born about 1854.” According to her 
figures, he was six years old in 1860. Futhermore, Cynthia Ann 
was not in the battle nor at the site of it. The Comanche village 
of women and children fled their village on the Canadian before 
Nocona led his warriors out to the site of the battle to join the 
Comanches under Pohebits Quasho. 

The author says (p. 81) that the “victory at Wichita Moun- 
tains by Captain Ross cooled the Comanches down. ...” This 
battle (1858) was not in the Wichita Mountains. It occurred at 
the Wichita Village at Rush Springs, Indian Territory, where 
the Comanches were visiting the Wichita tribe. Federal troops 
and Texas Rangers pushed across the Red River to punish the 
Comanches. Fearful, the Wichitas had fled east to seek protection 
near Fort Arbuckle. 

At the Battle of Pease River, 1860, Cynthia Ann and her daugh- 
ter were taken by Captain L. S. (Sul) Ross. Here the Texas 
Rangers, the Second Dragoons, and Jack Cureton’s Volunteers 
surprised some Comanches. In this battle, Mrs. Jackson relates 
(pp. 85-88) the old DeShields’ story of the killing of Peta Nocona 
by Captain Ross. Peta Nocona and his two boys were not there, 
and he died years later, according to later information. The man 
killed by Ross was a Mexican slave of Nocona. Also, according 
to information obtained from Mrs. Neda Parker Birdsong (Qua- 
nah’s daughter) , it was not much of a victory. It was a surprise 
attack upon a camp of women, children, and slaves who were 
gathering, drying, and loading buffalo meat for winter use. No 
Indian braves were present. 

There are other mistakes, but these will suffice. Perhaps the 
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book could be used by teachers in the elementary schools for 
reading parts (not all) of the story to youngsters, if the teachers 
corrected the mistakes. The book is too inaccurate for a Junior 
High School library. A sharp seventh grade student in Texas 
History could detect many of these mistakes. As a saving grace, 
the photographs of Indians are good, but the sketches are poor. 
MILDRED P. MAYHALL 


The Electric Interurban Railways in America. By George W. 
Hilton and John F. Due. Stanford, California (Stanford 
University Press), 1960. Pp. ix+46 3. Illustrations, maps, 
index. $9.50. 


Out of nearly five hundred pages in this book only a bare 
dozen deal with the electric interurban in Texas, and they are 
sober pages almost to the point of being statistical. But what 
memories they evoke! A little boy, one hand in his mother’s, 
standing at Stop Oakland to catch the local into downtown Fort 
Worth. Thirteen cents each way. Mother never accepted the 
machine age, but she defied the interurban regularly by planting 
herself on the edge of the track and flagging like mad. The train 
would have had to move her to get by. It had the power but she 
had the spirit. If the interurban had picked up someone at Stop 
Six, the next one to the east, we could be a bit less vigorous, for 
it would not have gathered speed. 

And then there were the Limiteds. The book’s statistics con- 
firm my belief carried over from childhood that they traveled— 
careened and screamed—at sixty miles an hour, when “going like 
sixty” represented the ultimate in distance gobbling. About once 
a year I would be startled in the night by squealing brakes and 
that ineffable shock of collision, followed by the shrill shrieks of 
the wounded. We would count the family, congratulate ourselves 
that my eldest sister had been in for thirty minutes, and go down 
to the corner to wonder at the dead, sympathize with the hurt, 
and anticipate the ambulance sirens as their cries split the still 
night. In a life whose chief excitement was arguing with my 
friend Adrian over who got to “choose-up,” the Limited brought 
a brush with disaster that spiced the life of a neighborhood full 
of children whose days and nights were planless. 

One night the North Texas Traction Company office was held 
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up by two men. That was exciting too, but it was nothing to 
what we children felt when one of the bandits turned out to be 
a neighborhood boy we all idolized. My mother said he was 
“weak,” a term she used to explain any man who transgressed in 
any direction and a term I seldom hear anymore, at least not in 
a moral context. Weak or not, we kids all wanted to sit on the 
curb and cry and re-create his life. 

Two other memories stand out. One concerns the awe with 
which I always passed the Cleburne Junction, burning with hope 
that I would see the Cleburne interurban either coming or going. 
Cleburne represented romance, for I had no idea what lay beyond 
the bend. Even today, when I have been to Cleburne and even 
farther than Dallas, Cleburne wears a special aura for me. It will 
never be just another town. 

Then there was the time that my father took me to Waco. As 
we hove into sight of Hillsboro, the Dallas interurban was pulling 
out. Suddenly I realized how great and huge the world was. Here 
in another part of the world “they” had interurbans just like we 
did. It seemed almost a sacrilege, but it was thrilling too. 

The interurbans lasted for nearly five decades in Texas. At the 
peak Texas had almost 500 miles—350 of them in the Dallas area, 
104 in the Houston-Beaumont area, and the remainder serviced 
such exotic terminals as El] Paso and Fabens, Roby and Roby 
Junction, and Bryan and College Station. As late as 1944 the 
Texas Electric road between Dallas and Denison netted $510,000 
after taxes on a gross of $2,216,000. But the automobile won, and 
an era passed. 

What does all this sentimentalizing tell about the book? Noth- 
ing. The book itself is a careful business history that covers the 
entire electric interurban industry, most of which existed outside 
of ‘Texas. But in its dozen pages devoted to Texas interurbans it 
brings back some of the old magic without any such intention on 
the part of the authors. I know it is not just my own maudlin 
affection for the arched roof, arched windows, and hard seats of 
days gone by, for I showed the book to a medievalist at a neigh- 
boring university and he fell into the same sort of misty reverie. 
You see, he used to ride the interurban from McKinney to 
Sherman. 


Joe B. Frantz 
University of Texas 


Contributors 


DorMan H. Winrrey, “The Texan Archive War of 1842,” has 
been recently appointed archivist by the University of Texas. 
Winfrey served as State Archivist for the past two years, during 
which time he edited the much-praised volumes, Texas Indian 
Papers, 1825-1843 and Texas Indian Papers, 1844-1845. As a grad- 
uate student at the University of Texas, he was an employee in 
the Association office and worked as a staff writer for the Hand- 
book of Texas. Winfrey is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in 
history and was awarded the Clara Driscoll Texas History schol- 
arship. His article, “‘Mirabeau B. Lamar and Texas Nationalism,” 
appeared in the October, 1955, Quarterly. 


WitiiaM R. LinNEMAN, “Colonel Bill Snort, A Texas Jack 
Downing,” received his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Illinois in June. He is presently an Assistant Professor of English 
at Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. Linneman, who 
wrote his dissertation on American humor magazines of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, has a sense of humor himself— 
a fondness for down-to-earth social history—as evidenced by his 
contribution of “Colonel Bill Snort’s” political commentary. 


Cuar.es H. Ditton, “The Arrival of the Telegraph in Texas,” 
is a graduate of Bradley Polytechnical Institute. He is a tax con- 
sultant in Dallas, who has also been a valuation engineer and tax 
commissioner for Western Union. 


Forrest E. Warp, “Pre-Revolutionary Activity in Brazoria 
County,” received his M.S. degree from North Texas State College 
in 1949, and served as a graduate teaching assistant in the history 
department of the University of Texas, where he is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree. His major interests in the field of Texas 
history cover the periods of colonization, the revolution, and the 
Republic. 
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O. CLarK FisHer, “The Life and Times of King Fisher,” is 
the congressman from the Twenty-first Congressional District of 
Texas, and a prominent rancher of his native Kimble County. 
He is a graduate of Baylor University, receiving his LL.B. degree 
in 1929. Congressman Fisher, who is interested in Indian lore 
and western history, also wrote the excellent county history, It 
Happened in Kimble. 


A Partner 
Of Good Providers 
Since 1903 


Southwestern Life is now in its 58th year of 
helping good providers plan a secure future for 
themselves and their families. Through these years 
Southwestern Life has grown steadily in... 


SIZE: Good providers presently own more than 
$2 billion of Southwestern Life protection. 


STRENGTH: Assets of the Company exceed $480 
million, placing it in the top three per cent among 


life insurance companies in the U.S. 


SERVICE: Southwestern Life has paid more than 
$350,000,000 in policy benefits to its policyowners 
and beneficiaries. Southwestern Life’s ten-state area 
of operations includes Texas, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 


James Ralph Wood, President Home Office, Dallas 
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YESTERDAY IN MEXICO 


A Chronicle of the Revolution, 1919-1936. By Joun W. F. Duttes. A nar- 
rative of the Mexican Revolution rich in new detail obtained largely 
through the author’s personal acquaintance with many participants. Mr. 
Dulles is the son of the late Secretary of State. Illustrated. $8.50 
To be published in December. 


SIBLEY’S NEW MEXICO CAMPAIGN 


By Martin Harpwick Hatt. A carefully documented account of the un- 
successful attempt by a Confederate army under General H. H. Sibley 
to conquer New Mexico during the Civil War. Illustrated. $6.00 


POLK AND THE PRESIDENCY 


By Cuartes A. McCoy. An examination of the ways in which Polk helped 
to shape and expand the duties and powers of the Presidency. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


COMMODORE MOORE AND THE TEXAS NAVY 


By Tom HENpERSON WELLS. A fascinating story, written by a Commander 
in the U.S, Navy, of a gallant and appealing young officer building almost 
singlehanded a navy for an infant republic. Illustrated. $4.75 


THE LIVES OF ELLIS P. BEAN 


By Bennett Lay. An exciting narrative of the incredible career of a man 
who came to Texas in 1801 with Philip Nolan’s filibusters, was captured 
and imprisoned for ten years in Mexico, became truly a man without a 
country. Illustrated: $4.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 12 
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Announces the publication of the 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
OF 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES XLI-LX 
JULY, 1937- APRIL, 1957 


—— a half million words. A val- 
ulable ready-reference tool to twenty years of 
productive research. The key which unlocks 
the treasury of Texas history deposited in the 
Quarterly. 


$17.50 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


STECK PRESENTS TEXANA 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BEN THOMPSON. W. M. Walton. 


A diverting account of a man of whom Bat Masterson wrote: “Ben Thompson 
was a remarkable man in many ways and it is doubtful if in his time there was 
another man living who equalled him with the pistol in a life and death strug- 
gle.” This book by Thompson’s lawyer, long a collector’s item in the original 
edition, is a facsimile edition with color added to the original woodcut illustra- 
tions. Bound in boards with clear plastic dust jacket and slip case. 

FACSIMILE. 232 pp. $10.00 


LIFE OF "BIG FOOT" WALLACE. A. J. Sowell. 


More colorful than his name “Big Foot” is this authentic account of Wallace’s 
life and the struggles which marked the formative period of Texas history in 
which he lived. Many of the dramatic scenes are depicted in full-color illustra- 
tions by Ralph White of The University of Texas Art Department. Numerous 
photographs of Wallace in the book are from the collection of Ed Bartholomew. 
Clothbound with clear plastic dust jacket. 


FACSIMILE. 128 pp. $7.50 


VISIT TO TEXAS. Author Unknown. 


A compact volume recounting this unknown writer’s experiences on a long trek by 
river boat, horseback, and canoe; his encounters with Indians, Lafitte’s pirates, 
early colonists, land speculators, and Mexican troops. Though the writer’s style is 
restrained, his colorful adventures in the Texas of 1831, illustrated by some deli- 
cate engravings and supplemented with a map of his route, will surely tempt the 
imagination of the modern reader who knows the Texas of today. Clothbound 
in slip case. 


FACSIMILE. 264 pp. $5.00 


A TEXAS RANGER. N. A. Jennings. 


This is the world’s first personal account of the Texas Rangers by the author, 
Napoleon Augustus Jennings. The action of young men in the saddle runs 
through the pages of A TEXAS RANGER as Jennings narrates his experience 
with an early border patrol of the Texas Rangers. Colorful and accurate water 
color drawings in this facsimile edition have been added to the original by 
Elizabeth Rice of New Braunfels, Texas. 


FACSIMILE. 321 pp. $7.50 
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NEW from NAYLOR’S 


ARROWS 
over TEXAS 


INDIAN HISTORY © CULTURE 
CAMPSITES 
ARTIFACTS © CAVE PAINTINGS 


An Invaluable Reference Work on Primitive Indian Culture in Texas 


In addition to a wealth of enlightening data on early Indian cultures, 
the author has included legends and lore peculiar to 170 Texas coun- 
ties where he located Indian sites and picked up relics and artifacts. 
The historian, the scientist, the scholar, the archeological buff, the ama- 
teur collector of Indian relics . . . all will want this fine book, which 
promises to become a standard reference on archeology, particularly 
for the Texas region. 

Illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches meticulously executed by the 
author, plus half-tones of unusual artifacts from his extensive private 
collection. 269 pages. Bibliography and index. $4.95. 


Bigger and Better Than Ever! 


The NEW TEXAS Reader 


Edited by C. Stanley Banks and Grace Taylor McMillan 


Revised edition by popular demand. Now bigger and 
better than ever. A one-volume treasury of Texana. 
History, biography, legends, folklore, humor and epic 
stories from the pens of more than a score of leading 
writers, including J. Frank Dobie, Ed Kilman, many 
others. More than 100 features and shorts. 332 pages. 
100 pictures. Here is Texas history to read for pleas- 
ure. $4.95. 
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Heavy Sterling Silver Souvenir Spoon 


Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
1910-1960 


Colored Enamel Bowl and Handle 
MADE IN GERMANY LIMITED EDITION 
A Future Heirloom — a Treasure Today 


Supply Strictly Limited 
Order from: 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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TEXAS 
COUNTY 


HISTORY 
SERIES 


Published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, by Lillian Schiller St. 
Romain. 1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, by Carrie J. 
Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


A History of Collin County, Texas, by J. Lee and 
* Lillian J. Stambaugh. 1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning stage. The 
county history series will become an invaluable 


section in every collection of Texana. 


From your bookseller or 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Builders of the Southwest. Edited by Seymour V. Connor. Lubbock 
(Southwest Collection, Texas Technological College) , 1959. Octavo, 
614 x 91% inches; viii, 321 pp.; portraits and index. 


This is a biographical encyclopedia of 75 selected persons (and a few business 
firms) who have influenced the development of the South Plains of Texas, in- 
cluding such well-known national figures as Amon Carter, George Littlefield, 
C. W. Post, Isaac Ellwood, and Dan Thornton. Edited by Dr. Connor, Professor 
of History and Director of the Southwest Collection, the biographies were com- 
piled and written by professional historians and members of the faculty at 
Texas Tech. 


* Beautiful format and typography * Fine quality, laid paper 
* Handsome, half-leather binding * Full page portraits 
* Scholarly, but readable, articles * Lasting reference value 


* Best available source of South Plains history 


$15.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
OR DIRECTLY FROM THE SOUTHWEST COLLECTION 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 
Republic of Texas 


THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


Included are graphic descriptions of Texas in 


1841, the four contracts, the reorganization as 
the Texas Emigration and Land Company, the 
Peters Colony Controversy, and Hedgcoxe War, 
the principal areas of settlement, and biographi- 


cal sketches of colonists. 


by Seymour V. Connor 


$7.50 


from your bookdealer or from 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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BOOKS ON TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Clark Wright, Book Dealer, 212 Montana Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 


Nothing pleases us more than to find a book for a customer. We will 


be pleased to know your wants. 


These books are offered, postpaid, payment with order (except 


libraries and regular customers) : 


Adams, Andy, The Log of a Cowboy. Boston, 1903. 1st ed. Fine. $10.00 


Allhands, Gringo Builders. Privately printed, 1931. Name and 
bookplate inside front cover. Very good. 


Bechdolt, Giants of the Old West. N. Y., (1930) 1st ed. (Has 
sketches of James Pattie, Alexander Majors, Charles Good- 
night, and others.) 


Carroll, Texas County Histories: A Bibliography. Austin, 1943. 


Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition. London, 
1844, 2 vols., plates, map. Binding faded. 


Parmenter, Mary Fisher, et al., The Life of George Fisher and 
the History of the Fisher Family in Mississippi. Jackson- 
ville, Florida, 1959. (He was prominent in Austin’s Colony 
and in the Texas Republic and in the early days of Hous- 
ton.) Mint, 


Raht, The Romance of the Davis Mountains and the Big Bend 
Country—A History. El] Paso, (1919) . Worn some on edges 
binding; name inside cover. 


Santleben, A Texas Pioneer: Early Staging and Overland 
Freighting Days on the Frontiers of Texas and Mexico. 
N. Y., 1910. Very good copy. 


Another copy, binding flecked. Good Condition. 


Watkins, Sam R., 186z vs. 1882. “Co. Aytch,’ Maury Agrays, 
First Tennessee Regiment: or, A Side Show of the Big 
Show. Nashville, Tennessee, 1882. Very good copy. 


Webb, The Texas Rangers. Boston, 1935, 1st ed. Fine, d. j. 


25.00 


6.50 


40.00 


40.00 


6.00 


20.00 


35-00 
25.00 


50.00 


20.00 


If you are a collector and would like to receive our catalogues, 


please send your name. 
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When it’s time to get that 


manuscript into print, see 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES 


It has been our privilege for 86 years to work with authors in turning 
their typewritten manuscripts into attractive, readable books. 


Writers find our experience helpful in paper selection, design of the 
type page, choosing the type faces, selecting the binding, designing the 
binding and the dust jacket, and getting the book through the plant. 


A few of our recent printings include, The History of Lavaca County 
(This is our second printing of this fine book), Sand in Your Craw, 
Pioneers in God’s Hills, and A History of Limestone County. (The two 
last names are moving through the plant at the present time.) 


Consult us now, if your book is ready—or nearly ready—for print- 
ing. Our 86 years of experience will help you over the printing hurdles 
and our suggestions may save you money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 
Letterpress and offset printers since 1874 


700 EAST 11th STREET TEL. GR 6-6561 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ 
Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo- 
American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study 
from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. 
1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas. 1952. 
$5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Milton R. Gutsch, Texas History Theses. 1955. 
$5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. $5.00. 


Stambaugh, J. Lee, and Lillian J. Stambaugh, A History of Collin 
County, Texas. 1958. $7.50. 


Schwettmann, Martin W., Santa Rita. Facsimile Edition. 1958. $3.50. 
Connor, Seymour V., The Peters Colony of Texas. 1959. $7.50. 


order from 


TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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An absorbing story by the man who served in the most remote 
Texas Ranger camps on the Rio Grande, and eventually became 
the commander of all Rangers—the Adjutant General of Texas. 


From your favorite book dealer or order direct from: 


MRS. W. W. STERLING 


346 Palmero 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


About half of back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly may still be purchased. Several early 
numbers in the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, 
and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XL (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$10.00 per volume unbound; 
$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$3.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 
had for: 


$6.50 per volume unbound; 
$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. Quarterlies will be shipped express 
collect. 


A dealer’s discount will not be allowed on back issues 
of the Quarterly. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 


AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 


mote 
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A TREASURY OF 
TEXAS HISTORY 


Dedicated to all children who may 
ask their fathers in time to come 
“WHAT MEAN YE BY THESE 
STONES?”’—Joshua 4:6. 


“Of all the pulpits from which the 
human voice has ever gone forth, 
there is none from which it reaches 
so far as from the grave.” —Ruskin. 


Before civilization came, Texas had her buried cities, pictographs, 
and stone carvings, and as patriots have cherished their noble heritage, 
they have voiced their messages by inscriptions CARVED IN STONE. 

The writer has gathered more than 1400 memorial inscriptions 
relating to historic persons, places, and things. These are included 
with 155 current illustrations of forts, missions, museums, and monu- 
ments in ONE volume of 440 pages, beautifully bound in buckram. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND IN TEXAS 


Every word carved on the more than 700 stones erected throughout 
the state by the Centennial Commission, including the museums and 
monuments—San Jacinto, Alamo, Goliad—all inscribed with the name 
of every soldier engaged in the Texas Revolution. 

Texas and the United States spent more than $7 million on this 
exposition—much of it on these stones and monuments—and this is 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION quoting them. 


Set out in traveling order along or near 100 Texas highways, listed 
in numerical order—a benefit to tourists and indispensable for teachers 
conducting bus tours. 

Every item is suitable subject material for thesis, essay, or news 
story. 


Price $4.95 


Order from your bookstore 
or 


WM. M. JONES 
3711 University Boulevard 
Houston 5, Texas 
MA 3-331 1 
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CARVED 
STONE 


Books Relating to the History of 
TEXAS and the WEST 


Catalogues issued regularly and sent upon request. Listed below are 
a few random samplings of the many books in stock, all offered for 
sale, postpaid. 


County histories: 
Ewell, Thomas T., History of Hood County, 1956, reprint, 


wrappers. $4.00 
Holt, R. D., Schleicher County, 1930, first edition, wrappers. 7.50 
Kinney County, illustrated, 1947, first edition, wrappers. 4.50 


Genealogy and family history: 
Hansell, John, Chronicles of the Heiner Family, illustrated, 


n.d., wrappers. 10.00 
Lawrence, V. H., Texas Coastal Pioneers, c. 1952, cloth. 5.00 
Mier, G. H., History of the Hall and Allied Families, 

privately printed, ltd. to 100 copies, cloth. 15.00 


Western Americana: 


Adams, Why the Chisholm Trail Forks, 1956, first edition, 
cloth. 4.50 


Barler, Miles, Early Days in Llano, n.d., reprint, wrappers. 3.00 
Hawkins, Walace, The Case of John C. Watrous, 1950, 


first edition, cloth. 5.00 
Gard, Wayne, The Great Buffalo Hunt, 1959, first edition, 

cloth. 5.75 
Leach, Joseph, Typical Texans, 1952, first edition, cloth. 5.00 


Confederate States of America: 


Bivins, Mrs. J. K., Echoes of the Confederacy, 1950, 
first edition, cloth. 3.50 


Farber, James, Texas, C. S. A., 1947, first edition, cloth. 5.00 


McKee, James C., Narratives of the Surrender of a Command 
of U. S. Forces at Fort Fulmore, 1960, reprint, ltd. to 550 
copies, cloth. 4.75 


Offered for sale by 
PRICE DANIEL, JR., Bookseller 


P. O. Drawer 2450 
Waco, Texas 
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TExAs STATE HIsTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 

1. Name 

Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed. 
[-] You may use my name in solicitations. 


[) Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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$30 


The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 


2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell 

K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 
Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 

R. B. Blake 

H. A. Boaz 
Herbert E. Bolton 
J. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I. J. Cox 

R. C. Crane 

M. L. Crimmins 
Harbert Davenport 
G. B. Dealey 

E. L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 

J. Evetts Haley 
Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 
L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet Smither 
C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 
Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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